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CHAPTEK I. 



COLONEL TARBEKT IS PERPLEXED. 



One bleak afternoon in March Ulic Tarbert 

walked down Piccadilly. His mind was 

occupied in thinking of Amerton, from 

whom he had heard that morning. Philip 

had written in a dejected mood, stating 

his failure in discovering any reliable 

traces of his wife, and his despair of 

being able to rescue her from the life 

on which she had entered. The letter 

being penned before Amerton had seen 

his wife in spirit, or read Benoni's note, 

contained no mention of these facts. 
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Ulic had heard nothing of Colonel 
Tarbert since his elopement, and was 
unable to obtain any information con- 
cerning his movements, or otherwise help 
Amerton. The news of his brother's de- 
linquency had grieved Lord Kerry, and 
confirmed his belief in the colonel having 
forged his father's name. He would have 
submitted the writing to an expert, but 
Ulic begged him to await Bob's return, 
and hear what explanations he might 
offer; and for the present the matter 
rested. 

As Ulic passed the house in which the 
colonel occupied rooms, he raised his eyes 
to the windows and was surprised to see 
light shining from them. He concluded 
his cousin had returned, and all the in- 
dignation he had formerly felt against 
him taking new life, he resolved im- 
mediately to demand of him where was 
the woman he had ruined. But reflecting 
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that if face to face with him at that 
moment he would not be accountable 
for his acts, and knowing the colonel 
was a man not to be forced into giving 
information, he saw it was better policy 
to control his feelings before meeting 
him. 

He therefore determined to walk up 
and down the opposite side of Piccadilly 
until his sudden imger somewhat cooled. 
He was resolved in not postponing his 
visit, indeed he could not rest until he 
received some tidings of the faithless 
Wife which might be communicated to 
her husband. As he passed backwards 
and forwards his glance was continually 
fixed on the windows of the colonel's 
rooms, and once he saw the reflection of 
his cousin's portly form on the blinds. 
There was therefore no doubt of his re- 
turn, and impatient of further delay, and 

determining to conceal his feelings at 
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least until his object had been gained, 
TJlic directly crossed to the house and 
knocked at the door. It was opened by 
Lane, the colonel's servant, who seemed 
surprised to see him. 

*' Your master has come back," Ulic 
said. 

"Yes, sir," replied Lane, standing in 
the centre of the passage as if wishing 
to intercept his entrance. 

"I know," said Ulic, moving the man 
aside as if he were a piece of furniture, 
"he is at home, and I shall announce 
myself," and so saying he went upstairs 
and rapped at the sitting-room door. 

"Come in," cried the colonel. 

Ulic entered, and found his cousin 
standing in the middle of the floor, sur- 
rounded by portmanteaux which had just 
been unpacked. His face looked bronzed 
as if from travel, his figure more portly, 
the expression of his protruding eyes 
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more unpleasant than before. At first 
sight of Ulic he was surprised, and 
evidently displeased ; however, he imme- 
diately recovered himself, and said care- 
lessly as he advanced with extended hand : 

"Ah, Ulic, it is you? How did you 
know I had returned?" 

Ulic put his hands behind his back 

and replied, " I saw light in your windows, 

and took it for granted you had come 

back. Lane would probably have denied 

you were at home, but I said I should 

announce myself." His tone was studiously 

cold, if civil. Noting this, and heedful 

likewise he had ignored his outstretched 

hand, a hard light came into the colonel's 

eyes, his manner suddenly changed, and 

a contemptuous smile hovered on his lips. 

He turned away, and placing his back 

against the chimney-piece, surveyed his 

visitor with a critical gaze, in which 

there was not a little insolence. 
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" May I inquire," he said slowly, " to 
what cause I am indebted for the plea- 
sure of this unexpected visit." 

" Because I wished to ask you " UKc 

began, and then fearing his eagerness 
might defeat the object of his desire, 
hesitated. 

" Concerning my health," the colonel 
added sneeringly. "Well, it must be a 
matter of interest to you. Believe me, 
it has always been a source of regret to 
me, when I consider my life stands be- 
tween you and forty thousand a year. 
Poor Kerry, being too good for earth, 
cannot live long. Heaven in its wisdom 
will doubtless soon take him to itself; by 
the way, on w^hat stage of the journey 
is he now ? I am anxious to know. The 
children of Israel whom I have favoured 
with bonds count his feeble days." 

XJlic could not sufficiently control him- 
self to replj^ and his cousin continued : 
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" When he has gone the way of all 
flesh, his honours will be thrust upon me, 
and then you will be my heir presump- 
tive. Therefore, dear Ulic, I don't love 
you ; Kerry doesn't love me. I would 
not grudge him to Heaven, and you would 
laugh to know I was in hell. Consider 
how potent a motive for love or hate is 
money." 

" I didn't come here that I might listen 
to your opinions on such subjects." 

"Eeally. You merely came to see me. 
Very kind of you. You and I, Ulic, have 
never been friends ; why, because no man 
loves his heir. Now, in order to remove 
this barrier, I intend one of these days, 
when I liave sowed my wild oats, to 
marry some fair creature anxious to re- 
claim my wickedness in return for a 
coronet, and beget babes. Then you will 
be no longer my heir. 

''That shall be as it please Heaven." 
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The colonel laughed, but an angry 
light in his eyes showed his mirth was 
baleful. 

*^A truly religious sentiment," he 
answered. "My proposal, I see doesn't 
fall in with your schemes, and you be- 
lieve, as all men, a just Heaven will help 
you to your desires. Has some kindly 
and speculative Hebrew aided you on the 
chance of your succeeding to the peer- 
age ? Times are, I know, hard ; but don't 
entertain false hopes : you will never be 
Lord Kerry." 

" I came here," said Ulic, subduing his 
temper and steadying his voice, "to ask 
you a question. Where is Mrs. Amer- 
ton ? " 

Colonel Tarbert winced; his heavy lids 
almost closed over his grey eyes. For 
a moment he made no answer, surveying 
his cousin the while deliberately and 
critically. 
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"You are interested in the lady?" he 
flippantly asked, raising his brows. 

"1 am." 

"Ah, how charming. The wives of 
our friends are proverbially fascinating. 
Strange, isn't it, what attraction another 
man's property has for us. That you 
admire her is a revelation, though not a 
surprise. It is quite a family afiair. I 
had no idea we had a single taste in 
common ; but then I grant you she is 
an exceedingly fine woman, or was, I 
should have said." 

He paused to observe the effect of his 
words; but Ulic strove hardly to conceal 
a wrath which well-nigh choked him from 
suppression. 

" You say was," he replied gravely, " do 
you mean she is dead." 

" I'm not aware that she is. Don't look 
so solemn, my friend ; there is yet a pros- 
pect of happiness for you. If I have 
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forestalled you in her affections, you mu.st 
remember I am your senior by some years." 

Ulic longed to clutch him by the throat, 
but he had not yet gained the informa- 
tion desired, and therefore continued to 
assume an outward calmness. 

"I merely spoke of her in the past 
tense," continued the colonel, " because she 
no longer has any attraction for me ; hence 
I conclude her charms have vanished. 
No doubt a man who has not had my 
experiences may think otherwise — your- 
self for instance. I am easily satiated 
and desirous of constant change. Once, 
indeed, I offered to make her my wife ; 
probably being aware of my peculiarities, 
she was judicious enough to refuse me. 
Then she married another, an excellent 
fellow, I have heard, and extremely talented, 
it is admitted. Later on, as you are aware, 
she did me the honour of accompanying 
me abroad for a short trip." 
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*'Your evil arts tempted her." 

"Very flattering, my dear Ulic,.to say 
so. I have fascinations no doubt; but 
then a woman never needs a tempter." 

" This man," said Ulic in his heart, " is 
an incarnate fiend;" but with an effort 
he still controlled himself. 

'' When we had grown tired of each 
other's company we parted. I may warn 
you that, though she is a superb creature, v 
she has a devil of a temper." 

" Where did you leave her ? " 

"At Milan. But I doubt if you will 
find her there now." 

"Do you know where she really is at 
present ? " 

"Not in the least." 

Ulic felt doubtful concerning the truth 
of these words, fearing greatly they were 
spoken for the purpose of misleading 
him. 

" I wish I could help you in this mat- 
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ter," continued his cousin, with a leer, 
" but I fear my recommendation would 
be of little service." 

"You are a scoundrel," said Ulic. 

The colonel raised his evebrows. 

" Ah," he replied with studied coolness, 
" one is never appreciated by the members 
of one's family: from you least of all 
would I expect justice, you who are 
blinded to my merits by jealousy." 

"Not all your ejafrontery will blind me 
to the fact that you are a villain." 

With a few rapid strides the colonel 
with clenched fists and eyes ablaze, ad- 
vanced and faced his cousin. Ulic never 
flinched, every muscle in his body hard- 
ened in preparation for combat, and he 
keenly watched for the first movement 
the colonel might make. For a couple 
of seconds they stood staring at each 
other fixedly, anger, hate and defiance 
glaring in their eyes, then with a flip of 
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his finger and thumb the elder man said 
as he turned away: 

"Bah, you are but a mere hot-headed 
boy." 

" And you are a villain and a coward." 
The colonel strode forward again and 
with his clenched fist aimed a blow at 
his cousin's face. Ulic, who had some 
experience in the art of self-defence, par- 
ried the stroke, and in return struck his 
assailant in the throat. The blow stag- 
gered the colonel, who with a curse hit 
out from the shoulder. Ulic received his 
blow in the chest, and next instant they 
had gripped each other and were strug- 
ling with might and main. The younger 
man's litheness overmatched the elder's 
strength ; both fell to the ground, Ulic 
uppermost. By a dexterous movement 
he freed himself from the colonel's grasp, 
and planting one knee on his chest, raised 
his hand as if to strike him. 
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"You beast," he said contemptuously, 
and rising to his feet he turned away. 

With the dignity which self-command 
insures he walked to the other end of the 
room, and then turned round. The 
colonel was by this time seated in a chair, 
panting for breath, his face flushed and 
angry, his protruding eyes glittering with 
hate. 

Ulic watched him with ill-concealed 
contempt. 

*' There is something more I have to 
say," he remarked. 

'' Leave my room," replied the colonel, 
rising as if to enforce his command. 

"Not until I have given you my 
message." 

"I shall receive no message delivered 
by you." 

"But you shall heg.r this," said Ulic 
as he advanced within a few feet of 
him. 
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" If you don't leave the room ^ " he 

began. 

"Some months ago," said Ulic inter- 
rupting him, "you cashed a cheque for 
five thousand pounds, supposed to bear 
your father's signature. This your 
brother believes a forgery, and awaits 
your explanation as to how and when the 
cheque was received." 

The colonel sat down again: his face 
blanched, his mouth twitched nervously, 
the heavy lids closed over his eyes. All 
consideration of his recent humiliation 
faded in the light of this new trouble 
rising unexpectedly before him. His usual 
self-command did not, however, wholly 
forsake him, and he answered : 

"You may tell Kerry his doubts arise 
from his suspicious mind; he has always 
treated me badly, and this last indignity 
doesn't surprise me." His cynicism had 
quite deserted him. 
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" You have not answered my question," 
said Ulic sternly, " as to when the cheque 
was received." 

" It was sent me by my father," he re- 
])lied. " I have no further explanation to 
give," and he rose once more from his 
chair and sullenly turned away as if de- 
sirous of ending the conversation. 

" It bears the date of a day on which 
your father never left his bed." 

"Does that prove he didn't send it? 
I'll bandy no more words with you or 
any one else on the subject. Go." 

" You have no more to say regarding 
the discrepancy between your father's 
signature and that on the cheque in 
question ? " 

" I defy any man to prove it's a for- 
gery," he replied wrathfully. 

" Any man," replied Ulic, watchful of 
the effects his words might produce ; " any 
man ; even the Eev. Amos Berkeley ? " 
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The colonel stood still, striving to 
control limb and muscle ; yet, though 
aware Ulic's eyes were fixed upon him, 
he felt powerless to command the ex- 
pression of his face. Surely it was a 
trying moment. This sudden mention 
of his accomplice's name came upon him 
as a shock, that for a moment deprived 
him of all power to think, of all effort 
to reply. But by degrees the old habit 
of self-command slowly returned, and h^ 
answered : 

"I am ignorant of what you insinuate. 
I have never heard the name you men- 
tioned." 

Ulic glanced at him keenly. 

" I have," he .said, and without an- 
other word left the room. 

The colonel went swiftly to the door, 
and locking it returned and flung him- 
self into an arm-chair. Perspiration oozed 

from his forehead, he clenched his hands 
VOL. m. 3 ] 
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until the finger-nails were buried in his 
palms, he cursed his brother heartily, 
and earnestly prayed for his speedy death. 

He had congratulated himself on the 
success of his venture, believing all 
chance of detection had ended with his 
father's demise, and now was his brother 
stirring up doubts, demanding explana- 
tions, and ready to brand him as a thief. 
But dead men tell no tales: his father 
could never denounce the signature on the 
cheque as a forgery, and there were none 
to prove it such unless Jacob Glender. 

Could this returned convict have be- 
trayed him ? It was not likely he would 
voluntarily place himself within the 
clutches of the law; but otherwise how 
had XJlic come to know his name, and 
why had he mentioned it to him? Had 
some pressure been laid upon Glender to 
make the confession, or had he, for some 
purpose of his own, divulged the secret? 
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^ _^ ' 

Colonel Tarbert now remembered that 
amongst a pile of correspondence, which 
had accumulated in his absence and re- 
mained yet unopened, he had recognized 
Glender's handwriting on two envelopes. 
Crossing to the chimney-piece, where a 
couple of rows of letters, bills and circulars 
were ranged, he picked out those bear- 
ing Jacob's characters. By way of pre- 
paring himself for the worst, before open- 
ing them, he went to a sideboard, poured 
out some brandy, and drank it at a 
draught. Then, looking at the post- 
mark dates of the envelopes, he opened 
them in order of priority. The first, 
written two months back, ran as follows : 

" I have called and found you were 

gone out of town. I see by a society 

paper, which my wife takes that she may 

read scandal about her betters, a lady 

has accompanied you on your journey. 

Your departure is rather unfortunate for 

31—2 
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me, as I want to see you on business. 
Let me know when you come back." 

There was nothing threatening or un- 
friendly in this note, and the colonel 
laid it aside with a sense of relief. He 
then tore open the second envelope, and 
read its contents. 

*' I suppose you have not yet returned. 
I have been expecting a line from you to 
say when I might call. Please let it be 
as soon as possible." 

This second communication dated but 
a few weeks back. They contained 
neither threat of exposure nor confession of 
betrayal as he had feared. He wondered 
what the fellow had to say, or what was 
the business of which he desired to talk. 
Though the notes did not convey the news 
he dreaded, yet they filled him with vague 
uneasiness, of which he resolved to rid 
himself as soon as possible by seeking 
Jacob Glender and hearing what he had 
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to communicate. Before leaving lie called 
Lane, to whom he said : 

" I'm going out," and added, with 
studied carelessness, " By the way, did 
Glender call whilst I was away ? " 

V 

"Yes, sir; he was here the afternoon 
of the day on which you left town." 

"Did he give you any message for 
me?" 

" No, sir ; he said as how he'd write." 

" Did any one call whilst he was 
here ? " 

" No, sir ; but he came when Mr. Ulic 
was inquiring of you." 

"Then they met here?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Had they any conversation ? " 

Before answering Lane placed the index 
finger of his right hand on his chin to , 
indicate consideration. " They never ex- 
changed a word, sir." 

Did they leave together?" 
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"No, sir. Mr. Ulic remained behind." 

"Bid he make any remark? Tell me 
all that happened, and don't leave me to 
ask you so many questions." 

"Well, sir, when Glender went, Mr. 
Ulic turns to me and he says, *I knows 
his face, but I can't remember his name.' " 

" And you told him," said the colonel 
impatiently. 

*' * It's Jacob Glender, sir,' says 1, 
* a sporting man ' " 

« Well " 

"Well, sir, that's all so far as I can 
remember." 

" He mentioned no other name ? " 

"No, sir. He bade me good afternoon, 
and left at once." 

"Did he overtake Glender?" 

"It's more than I can say, sir." 

"You should have seen." 

"Beg pardon, sir; but I didn't know 
it made any difference." 
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Tarbert recollected himself, and added, 
" Well, it doesn't matter. I would rather 
Mr. Ulic didn't know him. Glender is a 
man whose advice can't always be de- 
pended on, that's all." 

And putting on his hat, he went 
downstairs and out of the house. 



CHAPTER II. 

JACOB GLENDER MAKES A PROPOSAL. 

Colonel Tarbert walked down Piccadilly 
that he might have more leisure to 
collect his thoughts and arrange his 
plans. He could not set aside the fear 
that his forgery had been discovered, 
and shrank from the idea of appearing 
before his brother as a culprit. Much 
rather would he that his father had been 
his judge or condemner, but to give 
Kerry this triumph over him wounded 
him deeply. How Ulic had come to 
learn Glender's real name perplexed him 
sorely, and as he strode forward he 
swore he would be even with his cousin 
one day. 

His motions keeping pace with his 
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hurried thoughts, he soon found himself 
in the narrow dark street branchini? from 
the Strand. Arriving at the house in 
which Jacob Glender lived, the colonel 
found the street door closed. A row of 
little brass bell knobs confronted him, one 
of which he rang without waiting to 
consider if it communicated with Glen- 
der's apartments. In response, hurried 
footsteps were heard rushing down stairs, 
and the door was partially opened by a 
dirty-faced boy, who thrust his head and 
shoulders forward in the aperture, 
leaving his body and legs safely de- 
posited in the hall. 

" What is it ? " he asked, when he had 
finished chewing a mouthful of bread, 
for the yovth had been interrupted in 
the pleasant course of his supper. 

"Is Mr. Glender at home?" asked the 
colonel. 

" Don't know," replied the lad. " Why 
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didn't you ring his bell? Top knob for 
the third floor." 

" I have made a mistake." 

" An' brought me down as has been 
on my legs all day." 

"Better you should be on your legs 
than on your head." 

"Is it?" asked the boy sharply. 

"Here," said the colonel, handing him 
a shilling. 

" Golly, you are a brick," he exclaimed, i 

as beaming with delight he threw open 
the door. *' Shall I see if Mr. Glender 
is at home ? " 

"Thank you, I'll go up myself." 

"Well, 111 give you a light," said he, 
striking a match on the leg of his trousers 
and holding it aloft as if it were a torch. 
" Gas on the lobbies is an extra after 
eight. Mind them broken steps — the land- 
lord is a mean chap, but there's plenty of 
them in the world. Golly, wait till I 
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light another match; there's the stairs 
leading to Mr. Glender's floor. I'll light 
you down if he's not in." 

" Thank you," answered the colonel, " I 
have some matches." 

He had by this time arrived at the door 
of Glender 's room, which he struck 
with his stick. No answer greeted him, 
and he rapped again with like result. 
Concluding his call had been made in 
vain, he was about to leave, when he 
suddenly turned the handle of the door. 
It yielded to his pressure and he entered 
the apartment. At first he thought it 
unoccupied. A low fire smouldered in 
the grate, a jet of gas between the windows 
flared brilliantly, the remains of a supper 
laid for two rested on the centre table. 

Not until he had noted these details did 
the colonel, looking towards a corner of 
the room, discover Glender lying in an 
arm-chair, his feet resting on another, 
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his face covered by a cotton handker- 
chief. On a table conveniently close to 
his right hand stood a bottle, an empty 
tumbler and a jug of water ; he had 
evidently soothed himself to sleep by means 
the faculty would have described as arti- 
ficial. His breath was deep and regular, 
and coming near him the colonel became 
conscious of a strong odour of brandy. 

Fearing he would not be in a condition 
proper to discourse on business if suddenly 
awakened, the colonel was about to leave, 
but the anxiety he suffered to learn if 
the fellow had betrayed him, or to hear 
how Ulic had come to discover his name, 
overcame him, and he resolved on arousing 
Glender. 

Standing beside him he therefore lightly 
struck his leg with a cane. The sleeper 
moved his position, breathed less heavily 
for a moment or two, and then fell into 
rest deeper, than before. Colonel Tarbert 
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then put the point of his stick under the 
handkerchief covering Glender's head, and 
by a quick movement flung it in mid-air. 
The sight it revealed was not pleasant. 
His closed eyes were sunk under his low 
forehead, his eyebrows contracted in a 
frown, his thick lips pressed together, whilst 
the rigidity of his massive chin was more 
conspicuous than in his waking hours. 

The colonel, with fear, doubt, and anger 
in his mind, looked at the sleeper for 
some minutes in silence as if he would 
penetrate into the mysteries of this man's 
mind and ascertain if he had really be- 
trayed him. And this latter suspicion 
growing almost to conviction as he re- 
garded Glender's evil face, a strong tempta- 
tion came upon him to strangle the 
fellow as he slept. Even as this thought 
took possession of his mind, Glender 
clenched his big-jointed hands, his broad 
chest heaved, his head moved spasmodically 
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from side to side, his features expressed 
struggle. 

" What a brute the fellow looks," said 
the colonel, a sense of repugnance, not 
unmixed with vague terror, taking 
possession of him. For a moment he 
thought of leaving the place and never 
voluntarily seeing him again. The im- 
pulse was so strong he walked towards 
the door resolved to obey its dictates; 
yet he had not gone many steps when 
he laughed at what he considered the 
weakness of a moment, and returning to 
Glender struck him forcibly on the legs. 

The sleeping man awoke with a hoarse 
cry as if giving utterance to long-sup- 
pressed agony, flung his hands in the 
air, and glaring at the colonel with a 
look of horror in his startled eyes, said 
in a low, hoarse voice, "I have been 
dreaming of you, and — and here you are 
before me." 
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"I'm sorry to disturb you in such a 
pleasant occupation," remarked the visitor 
in his usual ironical tone. 

" It was not pleasant," replied Glender, 
" but it was deuced real, and it has upset 
me I can tell you. I must drink some 
brandy to set me right again. Have some ? " 

"No thanks, and I think you had 
better follow my example." 

" I know what's best for myself," he 
said sulkily, as he seized the bottle and 
pouring out some of its contents drank 
them unadulterated. " Gad," he exclaimed, 
setting the tumbler down, " it was a horrible 
dream, and when I woke and saw you I 
thought it was your ghost." With a 
ghastly attempt at hilarity he strove to 
laugh, but the sound jarred roughly on 
its hearer. 

" That's one of the results of drinking 
too much brandy before going to sleep," 
remarked the colonel. 
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" May be," replied the other, " but such 
a dream never came to me before, and I 
hope never will again." 

The colonel walked backwards and for- 
wards impatiently, thinking his visit had 
been made at an inopportune hour, and 
deliberating whether he had not better 
depart and leave Glender to recover 
himself. The latter remained absorbed in 
thought a moment, the effects of the scene 
which had recently visited his mind had 
not yet vanished. Suddenly rising and 
approaching the colonel he said earnestly, 
"Shake hands and let us be good friends." 

"By all means," the latter replied, ex- 
tending his hand. 

"Swear," continued Glender, still more 
seriously, " swear that we " shall remain 
friends for ever." 

"It is best we should always pull in 
the same boat." 

" That's not enough," Glender persisted. 
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"Swear, at least, you will never quarrel 
with me." 

"I fear you haven't slept away the- 
effects of your brandy drinking." 

"Won't you do what I ask?" said 
Glender impatiently. 

" How can I ? None of us can see 
into the future." 

" I know that, and I want to be stronger 
than fate. I'm not a superstitious man, 
but I have a reason for asking you to 
swear you will not quarrel with me ; 
then if ever you are tempted to fight 
with me you will remember your oath. 
Swear," he said beseechingly. 

"Very well," replied the colonel, be- 
lieving Glender was yet half drunk, and 
desirous of pacifying him, " I swear." 

Glender stretched his hand, and the 

colonel felt it tremble in his grasp. " The 

fellow," he thought, " has been drinking 

for some days." 
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" Now you have spoken the word," said 
Glender, '* don't forget it if you ever feel 
inclined to quarrel with me. I shall think 
of it, I promise you." 

" What is the meaning of aU this non- 
sense," asked the colonel feeling scared to 
a degree he would neither admit nor 
betray. 

"Never mind." 

"I believe you are still drunk." 

"Perhaps I am," responded Jacob 
stolidly. 

"Then Fd better leave you to recover 
your senses." 

"Don't go," said Glender, "I'm all 
right. Just you wait a moment, whilst I 
go into the next room and dip my head 
in water, then I'll be as cool as a cu- 
cumber, and as fit for business as the 
Lord Chancellor himself Leave me at 
once if I'm not." 

He disappeared before any reply could 
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be made, and the colonel for some seconds 
listened to the splashing of water, followed 
by heavy breathings and hissings announc- 
ing the drying operation was in process. 
When these ceased Glender returned, his 
face glowing, his short light hair standing 
like bristles on his head. 

" Now," he began, " I'm at your service. 
Won't you sit down ? " 

"I found two notes of yours awaiting 
me," said the colonel, seating himself. 

" I know. When did you return ? " 

"This morning." 

" Pleasant time abroad ? " 

" Yes," answered the colonel curtly. 

" Lady come back with you ? " 

" Am . I to understand," said the colonel 
rising, "you desire to see me simply that 
you may ask impertinent questions regard- 
ing my private affairs ? " 

"Why, what a rum fellow you are. If 

you can't take a pleasant word as it's 
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meant, I'll fall in with your humour and 
give you a serious one," replied Glender. 

"It will suit me better.'* 

"I am glad to hear you say so." 

The colonel became aware he had made 
a mistake in irritating his companion. If 
Glender had been under the influence of 
drink on awaking from his sleep, all 
signs of intoxication had now vanished. 
His face was serious in expression, his 
voice steady in tone, his manner composed 
in bearing. 

" Now," said he determinedly, " I want 
^ome money, and must have it from you 
or through you." 

The coplness of his speech restored the 
colonel to his usual mood. He laughed 
unpleasantly and, raising his eyebrows, 
replied, "You wish me to become a mere 
tool in your hands?" 

"Put it as you please." 

" You think the result will be the same ? " 
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" Yes," answered Glender, staring at him 
calmly as he spoke. 

The colonel began to fear that through 
some means of which he was unaware, 
this man held him in his power. He was 
anxious to arrive at a certainty concerning 
this surmise as quickly as possible, yet 
unwilling to betray his impatience. 

"And supposing I decline to give, or 
aid you in obtaining money?" 

" I have more faith in your sense than 
to credit your refusal." 

"You are really too kind.'^ 

"Well I was kind to you once when 
I enabled you to pocket four thousand 
five hundred pounds. I may be able to 
serve you in a like manner again." 

"What do you mean?" 

"Don't you see?" said Glender with 
a broad grin. 

"Tm afraid I'm rather dull." 

" Not you," replied Glender with some 
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contempt, " but you want me to out with 
what's in my mind. Well, here it is. I'm 
ready to write a second cheque for the 
same amount, signed with your brother's 
name." 

"You are very considerate." 

" Be serious," cried Glender impatiently. 

" Well, I had thought of this before 
I went abroad ; even then the risk seemed 
too great, now it is out of the ques- 
tion." 

" Why," asked Glender, anxious to hear 
his explanation, whilst unwilling to suffer 
disappointment in a scheme he evidently 
regarded with satisfaction. 

The colonel hesitated before replying. 
It was apparent Glender had not betrayed 
him; nay, did not know the forged draft 
was under suspicion. 

"Because my brother is inclined to 
believe the cheque you wrote a forgery." 

"You didn't let me know this before." 
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"I was made aware of the fact only 
an hour ago." 

"Tell me in what way. This concerns 
me as much as you ; tell me about it, 
man." 

"Lord Kerry sent me word he had 
reason to believe his father's name had 
been signed to a cheque drawn in my 
favour for five thousand pounds, and 
wished to know through what means it 
reached me." 

"Sent you a message/' said Glender 
wonderingly. 

" Yes, by my cousin, Ulic Tarbert ; you 
know him," he said, looking Glender in the 
face and watching the efiect of his words. 

"Not I," replied the other. 

" Glender," he said, " deal fair with me. 
You know him." 

" I swear to you I never set eyes on the 
man to my knowledge." 

His tone convinced the colonel he spoke 
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truth. "Then," 'said the latter, "he 
knows you." 

"As Jacob Glender, that may be." 

" No, as the Eev. Amos Berkeley." 

Glender sat upright in his chair startled 
and dismayed, and for some seconds no 
word was spoken between them. At length 
he said, " It's scarcely possible he knows 
me." 

"But he does." 

" Why do you think so ? " 

"When 1 sent word to Lord Kerry I 
would defy any man to prove the cheque 
was not drawn by my father, Ulic asked 
me if I would defy the Eev. Amos 
Berkeley." 

"What did you reply." 

"I said I had never heard the name 
before. He stated he had, and imme- 
diately left the room." 

"Can it be that he knows me," said 
Glender in a tone of amazement. 
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"He has seen you." 

"Don't speak in riddles, tell me where 
and when." 

"In my rooms on the afternoon of the 
day I left for the continent. You may 
have noticed him there." 

"A broad-shouldered young man?" 

" Yes that was he. Wlien you had gone 
he said to Lane he knew your face, but 
couldn't remember your name, when Lane 
told him it was Jacob Glender. How he 
came to know your real name, or if he 
identifies you with it, I cannot say." 

" There is something more in this than I 
can understand," Glender said musingly. 
"You have never mentioned our little 
business to any one, man or woman?" 
Do you think I'm an idiot ? " 
Not naturally ; but I know the cleverest 
men have been turned into fools by women.'* 

"I dare say, but I haven't." 

" Then if you have kept this transaction 
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dark, Lord Kerry may suspect, but cannot 
prove the forgery." 

"Yes, that is my great hope." 

Glender hugged one knee with his 
strong-jointed fingers, and thought for 
some time, then said, " I think, in any 
case, I'm at the safe side of the hedge 
in this business. Even if Lord Kerry 
proved the signature to be mine, which 
is impossible, yet he couldn't prosecute 
me without dragging you into the scrape, 
and that he'll not do." . 

" He hates me, I'm sure ; but I dare 
say he would hesitate before charging me 
with felony." 

" Will you not try his forbearance 
further ? " 

" No," replied the colonel determinedly. 
"There is no man in whose clutches I 
would not rather place myself." 

" You are anxious he should believe 
your father sent you the cheque ? " 
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" Certainly. I mean to convince him it 
is genuine." 

"How?" asked Glender. 

" You wrote a letter purporting to come 
from my father, stating the money was 
inclosed. This will prove the old man 
complied with my wishes. If Lord Kerry 
has doubts concerning the cheque, this 
note will help to vanquish them." 

Jacob Glender grinned. ' " If he sus- 
pects the cheque to be a forgery, he will 
believe the letter to be so likewise." 

"Suspicion is not conviction. I will 
defy him." 

As Glender listened he grinned again 
more maliciously than before, and rubbed 
his face with the palm of his right hand. 

" Has it ever struck you," he asked, 
" that you have had the best of this busi- 
ness all through?" 

" I can't say it has ; you were paid the 
price you asked for the assistance given." 
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" Yes ; I made a bad bargain ; but 
that's no reason why I should stick to it 
stUl," said Glender. 

" I don't consider it a bad bargain, and 
I know you must rest satisfied with it 
now." 

" There," remarked Glender, placing his 
hands on his knees, squaring his elbows, 
and thrusting forward his head, " you are 
mistaken." 

Colonel Tarbert looked at him in sur- 
prise. " I don't understand you," he said 
coolly. 

"No, but I'll very soon explain to you,'' 
remarked Glender drily. 

"The sooner the better." 

"I gave you five thousand pounds." 

" You forged a cheque for that amount." 

"You will split straws." 

« 

"I keep to the truth," answered the 
colonel. 

"Be it so. You got five thousand 
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pounds, deducting five hundred for me. 
Do you think that fair treatment?" 

" Decidedly." 

" WeU, I don't. Why, man, if I hadn't 
been a downright fool I would have 
had half profits. That's what I'd call just ; 
half risks, half profits," said Glender, work- 
ing himself into anger. 

"There was little risk for you." 

"And much profit for you." 

" There is no use in discussing the sub- 
ject now," the colonel remarked, rising 
from his chair as if to end the conference. 

" That remains to be seen," said Glender, 
" and I'd advise you to sit down and hear 
me." There was a ring of command in his 
tone which made his companion involun- 
tarily obey him. 

" Now, " said Glender persuasively, 
though determinedly, "I'm in want of 
money. I have had a run of misfortune 
lately ; one thing after another has failed 
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me until I haven't a penny left. One 
can't expect his good luck to continue for 
ever, nor his ill luck either. This is my 
hard time, which I hope will come no more 
Strange, isn't it, that here am I in the midst 
of a city notable for its enterprise among 
nations, I a clever and unscrupulous man, 
and I can't turn, I was about to say an 
honest penny — any kind of a penny ; 
isn't it unfortunate?" 

" Surely there is some way in which you 
could turn your exceptional talents to 
account ? " 

" Not, I fear, without putting my liberty 
in danger, and liberty is a boon which 
those who have known its loss can never 
despise." 

" Have you thought of the stock ex- 
change. There are some fine prizes to 
be drawn there I'm told, by one as 
liberal-minded as you. A man with an 
ability and a conscience like yours might 
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after a couple of years' experience of Mark 
Lane buy a country residence and start 
a brougham." 

"I have considered everything, but 
most of all have I thought of you." 

" You do me too much honour," said the 
colonel superciliously. 

" Not at all ; you are a man of resources 
and expectations." 

' " In what way did you imagine I could 
assist you ? " 

" By drawing a cheque on your brother ; 
his coffers are full ; his generosity might 
be sufficient to pardon a liberty taken 
with his name." 

**I tell you once and for all this is 
impossible." 

" And since receiving your answer 
another idea has occurred to me," con- 
tinued Glender. 

"I shan't touch dangerous ground." 

" Nor shall I ask you." 
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" Then what do you mean ? " asked the 
colonel. 

*' Simply that I have not been sufficiently 
paid for my former service. , Give me five 
hundred pounds and I'll mention it no 
more." 

"I shall do no such thing." 

" Pray consider well before you decide." 

" There is no consideration necessary.'' 

"Then no resource is left for me but 
to act on my original thought." 

"What mav that be?" asked the 
colonel, feeling uneasy at his w^ords. 

" A short while ago you delicately re- 
ferred to my conscience ; I'm going to 
prove your estimate of it was not mis- 
taken." 

" Explain yourself ? " 

" 1^11 do anything to oblige you," replied 
Glender, his spirits rising as his com- 
panion's perplexity increased. "On the 
day I forged the cheque, you forgot your 
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father's letter refusing the money," said 
Jacob, concealing the fact he had seen 
it drop from the colonel's pocket and 
immediately secured it. "Since then it 
has remained in my possession ; but in 
case you refuse the trifle I ask, I shall 
unwillingly be obliged to part with and 
forward it to your brother. It will con- 
firm him in the doubt he already enter- 
tains." 

Colonel Tarbert glared at him, utterly 
confounded by his audacity. He had 
missed the letter mentioned, but had 
attached no importance to its loss, never 
suspecting it had fallen into Glender's 
hands. 

"What a thorough scoundrel you are," 
he said, recovering from his first sur- 
prise. Glender's brows contracted ; his 
face wore an ugly look. " Show * me the 
letter, or I shan't beheve you have it," 

added the colonel, some hope dawning 
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on him that Glender's statement of his 
possessing it was false. 

Without a word Jacob rose from his 
chair, unlocked a drawer in a bureau, 
and produced the late Lord Kerry's letter. 
"There it is," he said, holding it before 
the colonel, but beyond his reach. " You 
are satisfied now, I hope." 

"I am." 

Glender replaced the letter, and relocked 
the drawer. 

" Look here, Glender, what do you mean 
to do with that note?" 

"To sell it to you for five hundred 
pounds ; not a penny less." 

" Nonsense. I can't buy it from 

you." 

"Then I'll send it to your brother." 
" You will not be such an ass as to 
place yourself in danger of the law." 

" There is no danger ; he'll not prose- 
cute." 
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"But it won't put a penny in your 
pocket." 

"No, but it will be revenge for not 
having five hundred pounds there." 

"You are treating me unfairly." 

"I'm sorry we entertain a difference of 
opinion on a subject which concerns us 
both so nearly." 

" You'll never send it him ? " 

" If I don't have five hundred pounds 
for it from you I shall." 

"Come, be reasonable. I'll give you a 
hundred for it nOw." 

" I'll not take a farthing less than what 
1 say," replied Glender, striving to suppress 
a smile of satisfaction. " The job I did 
for you was worth a clear thousand ; I 
got half the sum; if you haven't the 
generosity to give me the balance, I'll 
wring it from you." 

"That you never shall." 

" We'll see. I'll give you a clear week 
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from this day to think of my proposal. 
K you haven't brought me the cash by 
that time, I swear I shall send the note 
to your brother ! " he said excitedly. 

The colonel rose to depart, "Fm not 
to be frightened like a child," he re- 
marked, "You have refused a good offer 
which shall not be repeated." 

He turned and left the room without 
another word. 

"Ill have my money sure," said Glen- 
der to himself, and as he listened to the 
colonel's footsteps descending the stairs, 
he laughed aloud. "He has nibbled 
at the bait ; he'll swallow the hook before 
a week has passed," he added, pouring 
out some brandy and water, and drinking 
to his own good health. 



CHAPTER m. 



A PRIVATE VISIT. 



Within a week of his interview with 
Jacob Glender, Colonel Tarbert paid 
another visit to his accompUce's rooms. 
His call on this occasion was made be- 
fore midday, and was not paid at Glen- 
der's request. Nor had the colonel 
announced his coming. His movements 
seemed characterized by indecision. Be- 
fore entering the house he had glanced 
cautiously up and down the street, as if 
expecting or fearing the approach of 
some one he sought or avoided ; and on 
reaching the stairs leading to Glender 's 
apartments he paused to ascertain if con- 
versation were being carried on within. 
Satisfied by the unbroken silence that 
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the rooms were either empty or merely 
occupied by one person, he approached 
the door and rapped softly. A voice 
within immediately bade him enter, and 
crossing the threshold he stood face to 
face with Jacob Glender's wife. Her 
frank open countenance betrayed a sur- 
prise that suddenly gave place to delight; 
then as if remembering herself, she 
quickly assumed an air and look of cold- 
ness and reserve. 

Colonel Tarbert removed his hat and 
held out his hand, looking round the 
room meanwhile. " I suppose you didn't 
expect me," he said in a tone of famili- 
arity which only a long standing ac- 
quaintance could have warranted. 

"I wasn't aware you had returned," 
she answered, lowering her eyes before 
his fixed gaze. 

" Glender didn't tell you ? " 

" He never mentioned your name to me." 
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" Is he out ? " 

"Yes; he has gone to Tattersall's." 

The colonel seemed relieved at the 
news. Coming close to where she stood 
he suddenly stooped down and would 
have kissed her, but she quickly drew 
back. For a second he regarded her 
with a look of disappointment. "What," 
he said, " have you changed in so short 
a time ? " She made no reply. " I 
thought," he continued, "if I came at 
this hour I might have my usual good 
luck in finding you alone." 

" It's very good of you to come, but — 

but " she stammered, and a blush 

dyed her cheeks as she raised her eyes 
timidly, reproachfully to his. 

He laughed at her confusion in a 
tolerant triumphant way, and carrying 
two chairs from the wall, placed them^ 
near where she stood. "Now," he said, 
seating himself on one of them and 
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pointing to the other, "Sit down here 
and tell me what you have heard." 

His looks fascinated her; the angry- 
thoughts concerning him which she had 
for months harboured in her mind van- 
ished at the mere sound of his voice ; 
the reproaches she would have uttered 
failed her in his presence. Now he was 
beside her she found it impossible to^ 
suppress a sensation of pleasure wildly 
throbbing in her heart, because of his 
return. But she was resolved he should 
not witness her delight, and therefore 
strove to restrain its outward expression. 

"Now," he said, "aren't you glad to 
see me again?" 

"No," she answered, briefly, lest her 
voice might betray the falsity of her 
words if she denied her pleasure at 
greater length. 

He smiled at the deception she would 
have practised. " May I ask why ? " he said. 
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" You know well enough," she replied. 

"Indeed, I am not aware of anything 
which could change j^'our feelings towards 
me," he said, quite gravely. 

She looked at him surprisedly. " Surely 
you will not deny you have gone away 
with — with a married lady." 

"Tell me all you have heard, and I 
will be perfectly frank with you." 

"Only what I have said, and there is 
no use denying it, for I read it in the 
papers, and heard Glender talk of it, 
and — and — " she concluded with a sob 
in her throat, " I thought I should have 
died." 

A cruel light, such as might gleam in 
the eyes of a beast playing with its prey, 
spread over his face. " And you believed 
the slanders of those wicked society 
papers?" he asked in tones of reproach. 

" I did, and I do ; and I hated you, 
and hoped I should never, see you again." 
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" I didn't think," he replied in a low 
key, as best befitted the sorrow he would 
express, "you could have been so 
cruel." 

"It was you who were cruel," she 
answered, striving to keep back her . tears. 
" You who often said here in this room, 
there was no woman in the world you 
loved but me. It was wrong of me to 
hear you say it, foolish to have believed 
it, and I was punished as I deserved." 
The storm of tears which had been long 
threatened and hardly subdued, at last 
burst forth, and she cried bitterly. 

He waited until her emotion had some- 
what subsided, and then said : 

"You mistake my meaning. It was 
cruel of you to believe what the world 
said, because I am innocent of its 
charges." 

Her sobs suddenly ceased; she turned 
and looked at him in wonder and doubt. 
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" Didn't you go abroad with her ? " she 
asked, intense eagerness in her voice. 

"I did," he replied. 

She turned away disheartened. If he 
had denied it she could have believed 
his word against the world ; but he 
admitted the fact, and her heart was 
sore. 

" Don't judge me until you have heard 
all," he pleaded. 

"I don't care to hear any more," she 
said sadly and wearily. 

" Very well," he answered, sighing as 
he rose; "I must bear your censure as I 
have borne that of others ; but 'tis hard 
you should think me guilty." 

She looked at him imploringly, but his 
experiences of women's natures made him 
fear it would lessen the effect he desired 
to produce if he explained without per- 
suasion. He therefore took up his hat 
as if to depart, when she rising from 
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her chair cried out pitifully : " No, no, 
you mustn't go without telling me all. 
Think what I have suffered these months 
past, and yet you would leave me with- 
out speaking a word that might bring 
me peace. How hard and unkind you 
are, and oh, how weak and foolish am I." 

"But you would not hear." 

"Even if I said so you should have 
made me hear. Have you no heart?" 

He saw the moment had come when 
she was ready to implicitly believe any 
statement that should vouch for his affection 
towards her, and he spoke accordingly, 

"To explain my position," he began, 
" I must give a brief chapter of a family 
history. Amerton married his wife against 
the consent of her only relative, an old 
aunt. The marriage was on his part, 
simply a speculation, for her fortune was 
large, and he had nothing save what he 
made by writing books. They hadn't 
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been three months wedded when he began 
to treat her in the most infamous manner, 
locked her up for days, and 'tis said, 
used physical violence towards her." 

His hearer thought of her own sad 
fate, and sighed for sympathy with this 
much distressed lady. 

*' Every one declared it was shameful, 
but she had no relatives to interfere, 
her aunt having by this time married 
again and settled down abroad. To her 
Mrs. Amerton at last resolved to escape, 
but she had neither money nor experience 
of travelling, and in her despair she 
appealed to me, as an old friend of the 
femily, for help. I agreed, but pictured 
the construction a censorious world would 
place upon her act. She was in too 
much trouble to heed this; indeed she 
hoped her husband might seek a divorce 
if she fled with another man. It was 
not for me to shrink from saving a 
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wronged and helpless woman, though my 
' reputation might pay the penalty. Accord- 
ingly I acted as her guardian, until I 
placed her under the protection of her 
aunt. As I was abroad, I continued to 
travel for a while, and only a few days 
since returned to town." 

He feared this lie was over gross even for 
his victim to believe, but trusted her in- 
fatuation would blind her to its absurdity ; 
nor was he deceived. Every assertion 
made regarding his disinterested chivalry 
found some confirming response in her 
heart. She had thirsted to hear an ex- 
planation so satisfactory. Mentally, she 
blamed herself for the injustice with 
which she had treated him : like the world 
of which he complained, she had wrong- 
fully censured him. When he had finished 
speaking she uplifted a face clear of sus- 
picions as the morning sky of clouds, and 
said reproachfully, "Why didn't you 
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tell me this before ; it would have saved me 
much pain ; and then to think I believed 
you so wicked for three whole months ; but 
I was miserable and often wished I was 
dead." 

He took one of her hands in his and 
kissed its tapering fingers. 

"The plan was arranged so suddenly/' 
he said, '* I had neither time to nor oppor- 
tunity of telling you; even if I had I 
would have been afraid to trust our secret 
to any one, lest escape might be prevented. 
And above all I was anxious to know you 
had faith enough in me to discredit the 
slanderous reports you might hear." 

" And I hadn't," she said in bitter self- 
reproach . 

" No," he replied, with a leer of satisfac- 
tion at her blind belief in him, " all women 
are the same, jealous and cruel." 

" Don't you forgive me," she pleaded in 
a voice whose sound might have melted 
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a heart less hardened. " You know if — if 
— I didn't care for you, I should not mind 
your going away with another woman." 

" Of course not," he answered lightly, 
and then added in a more serious voice : 
" I wonder if the day will come when you 
will tru§t me to take care of you for 
life." 

She rose up, and removing her chair to 
its former place, stood resting against it 
whilst she replied in a troubled, tremulous 
voice : 

" You promised you would never speak 
to me in this manner again." 

He laughed at her words, and at the 
strange confusion in which they were 
uttered, looking at her with his heavy- 
lidded eyes, as a serpent might at the bird 
it had fascinated. 

" Never is a long time ; and you 
know " 
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Don't say any more," she pleaded. 
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" Not if it displeases you, but you know 
I love you." 

Her face became crimson. 

She looked at the little round brass clock 
on the chimney-piece, and he followed the 
direction of her eyes. He had now suffi- 
ciently prepared the way for the object 
of his visit. 

" Olender may be back at any moment," 
she said nervously. " You had better go." 

"Very well," he replied, rising. "By- 
the way," he continued, as if a thought 
had just flashed on him, " Glender has a 
letter of mine which I dropped here one 
day. Have you noticed it amongst his 
papers." 

" I shouldn't know it if I had. Have 
you asked him for it ? " 

" Yes ; but he refuses to give it back. 

just to vex me, of course, he is fond 

of a joke sometimes. It's of no value to 

him, indeed it's of no consequence to me 
VOL. m. 34 
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either, only it being the last letter my 
father wrote me, I should like to keep 
it for his sake." 

" Surely Glender doesn't know this," she 
asked indignantly. 

" He does ; but you're aware he's a, 
strange man for whose whims there is no 
accounting." 

" It is wrong of him ; why don't you 
insist on his giving it back to you ? " 

"Oh, I don't want to quarrel with him 
about a trifle, but I'll tell you what you 
might do for me ; if you see the note — 
you will know it by the heavy writing 
and the signature, Kerry ; keep it safe for 
me. 

" Glender never leaves his papers about, 
but always keeps them locked in the 
drawer of that bureau." 

"He has a nice collection, I have no 
doubt," said the colonel with a sneer. 

"I have never seen them." 
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"My letter is I dare say amongst them," 
he said, as if he were not already aware 
of the fact. Then looking earnestly 
at her, he continued : " Could you not 
get it for me ? " 

" I fear it would be impossible ; he 
always carries the key about him." 

" Even when he's asleep — or drunk ? 
Now if, when you found an opportunity, 
you took the key from his pocket, obtained 
possession of the letter, and replaced the 
key, he would never know or never sus- 
pect you had interfered. Is it too much 
to ask if you will do this for my sake. 
If so, don't attempt it ; but if you would, 
I shall think myself indebted to you for 
life." 

" I'll do it," she said, after a slight 
pause, and her face brightened with reso- 
lution. 'TU do my best for you." 

She would run greater risks to please 

him. 

34—2 
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" And no woman can do more," he 
replied. 

She looked once more towards the 
clock. How quickly the minute-hand 
had moved. 

" I m off," he said, noticing her glance. 
" When may I expect to hear from you ? " 

"I can't say; it depends on ray oppor- 
tunities." 

" If we wait for them, they always 



come." 



" Then I shall await mine. Don't stay 
longer. I am so nervous, fearing he 
might return." 

" What if he did. I'd simply say I 
had come to see him." 

" Better go," she replied ; " better leave 
me at once." 

" You are afraid of him ? " he asked. 

"I have reason to be." 

" Well, I'll away at once." 

He took her hand and pressed it fer- 
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vidly. She turned away her head, and 
without another word he departed. 

Left alone, she sat down wearily in 
the chair nearest her, thinking of ail 
that had passed within the last hour. A 
sense of satisfaction rose in her heart 
when she dwelt on the refutation Colonel 
Tarbert had given the scandals concerning 
him. She recalled his words of explana- 
tion, the tones of his voice, the look in 
his eyes. Then some idea came to her 
of the wrong her love for him dealt her 
husband which was quickly merged in the 
general misery she felt. 

She sat dreaming for almost half an 
hour, when a heavy and somewhat un- 
certain step was heard slowly ascending 
the stair ; and a moment later Glender 
stood in the doorway. She had awaited 
his appearance eagerly, apprehensively, 
and now looked at him with fear and 
disgust. All signs of intelligence which 
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in his periods of sobriety kept the brutal 
expression of his face in abeyance, had 
vanished ; the animal predominated over 
the man. His eyes, sunken under his 
massive forehead, glared ferociously ; his 
coarse lips twitched ominously; his 
hard crowned hat was perched on the 
back of his head, his scarf pushed 
awry, the upper part of his waistcoat 
opened. 

Neither spoke for some time. Each 
regarded the other. Self-pity rose in 
her mind at being condemned to live 
with this man, and some dim vision of 
life with another flashed before her. 

Muttering an oath, Glender reeled into 
the room, and supported himself against 
the centre-table. She did not stir, but 
sat quietly and fearfully, numbed to in- 
action by dread. 

" What are you looking at ? " he said, 
in a low tone; and receiving no answer 
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cried in a voice of thunder, "I say, why 
are you staring at me, eh?" 

Her heart sank ; her tongue clove to 
the roof of her mouth from terror. All 
the savage instincts of his nature tri- 
umphed; reason being dethroned, the re- 
bellious hell within him broke forth in 
exultation. 

" You won't answer me, won't you ? " 
he said, malignantly. " You want me 
to teach you manners, do you?" 

She looked towards the door, wondering 
if she could escape ; but courage de- 
serting her heart, physical strength failed 
her limbs, and she sat there powerless 
to move. 

" Come here," he cried. 

She could not move, and with an oath, he 
reeled across the floor to where she sat. 
Then she rose, feeling herself as help- 
less to avoid danger as a dreamer to 
escape a phantom pursuit. 
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" What are you afraid of, eh ? " he 
roared, and with a quick movement 
caught her by the arm. She screamed 
from the sudden pain iqflicted by his 
grasp. 

" You devil " he cried, raising his 
clenched fist and aiming a blow at her 
head. Instinctively she put up her arm, 
and his hand descending on it with vigour, 
and striking it forcibly against her fore- 
head, she fell to the ground stunned and 
helpless. 

The brutal instinct uppermost in his 
nature at the moment was appeased; he 
tottered to the next room, flung himself 
on hi5 bed, and was soon deep in drunken 
slumbers. 

On the evening succeeding the day of 
this occurrence. Colonel Tarbert sat smok- 
ing a cigarette after dinner in his rooms 
at Piccadilly, when Lane entered with a 
mysterious, air and said : 
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"A lady wishes to see you, sir." 

"Didn't she give her name?" his 
master asked. 

" No, sir ; she merely said a friend 
wished to see you." 

"Friends are many," he replied musing- 
ly. "Wonder who she can be?" 

For a second it flashed upon him this 
visitor might be Mrs. Amerton, but on 
second thoughts he knew from the cir- 
cumstances of their parting a visit from 
her would be impossible. 

" Show her into the sitting-room," he 
said to Lane, and then finishing his 
coffee, rose from the table. 

On entering the adjoining apartment 
he was surprised and pleased to behold 
Jacob Glender's. wife. "It is you," he 
said. "Why didn't you give your name, 
that I might come to you at once ? " 

" I don't want any one to know I 
called," she replied in a timid voice. 
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From excitement her colour had bright- 
ened, her blue eyes sparkled, her fair 
fluffy hair hung in picturesque disorder 
on her forehead, 

" Why, you are quite in a flutter ; no 
one shall know you came here." 

"If Glender knew," she said, whilst a 
look of terror crossed her face, "Fm 
sure he'd kill me." 

"Would he? Well, there is no dan- 
ger. Sit down here," he added, moving 
to a lounge ; when she had obeyed him 
he took a seat beside her. 

" I have -got the letter," she said, " and 
I brought it to you for safety." 

"You have," he exclaimed. "Ah if 
you knew how this relieves me " 

"Eelieves you," she repeated, in astonish- 
ment. 

"Pleases me I mean. Where is it, 
let me see it," he said anxiously. 

She rose up, walked away a few steps 
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with her back towards him; unhooked 
the neck of her dress, and fastened it 
again when she had withdrawn the note 
from its hiding place. "Here it is," she 
said, turning and handing him his father's 
letter. 

" How can I thank you ? " he asked, 
running his eye over the lines, and then, 
satisfied it was the note he required, 
crushing it in triumph in his hand. 
"How did you manage to secure it?" 

"Shortly after your departure Glender 
came in drunk." 

"How fortunate," he said. 

She looked at him reproachfully, but 
instantly forgave his selfishness, because 
he was ignorant of her sufferings. 

"When he went to bed I took the 
key of the bureau from his pocket, and 
with fear and trembling opened the 
drawer. My nervousness was so great 
lest at any moment he might rouse up. 
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I couldn't at first find this letter, but 
I got it at last. In the afternoon he 
woke, but soon drank himself to sleep 
again, and the first moment I thought 
it safe to leave 1 came to you." 

Some faint idea of her devotion 
dawned on his mind. "Was there ever 
such a clever little woman ? " he said, 
then, thinking of Glender's disappoint- 
ment and rage on missing the note, he 
laughed aloud. 

"You are glad to have it?" she said, 
not quite understanding his merriment. 

"Glad. It is worth five hundred 
pounds to me." 

"Five hundred pounds," she echoed, 
not daring to consider the consequences 
which might follow discovery of its ab- 
straction. She had thought Glender kept 
it merely to thwart the colonel, and only 
now divined it was valuable to him. 
"You told me," she said faintly, "it was 
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merely because of its being your father's 
last letter you wished to have it." 

"Yes," he replied without embarrass- 
ment, "I believed so at the time, but 
reading it over I see Glender could 
have made money by it. FiUal devotion, 
you see, has had its reward." 

She was too much surprised and occu- 
pied with her thoughts to make im- 
mediate reply. She held no doubt of 
the colonel's words. She wondered how 
it would be possible for her to live with 
Glender whilst fear of his suspicions 
being directed towards her as the thief 
hung above her as a sword suspended 
by a hair. Here was a new weight 
suddenly added to the burden of her 
life. Her days had been full of misery 
before, but now this new terror would 
render existence intolerable. 

"Why do you look so scared?" the 
colonel asked. 
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"Because," she replied, "I had not 
thought this letter was important, and 
I dread Glender's anger when he misses 
it, as he surely will." 

" Why return to him ? " 

At his words the room swam round 
her, and she put up her hands to her face. 
As she did the loose sleeve of her cloak 
fell back, leaving a livid mark clearly 
visible on the lower part of her arm. 
The colonel's eyes rested on the dis- 
coloured flesh for a second. 

" Did he do this ? " he asked. 

"Yes," she briefly replied, bending her 
head in shame. 

"What a brute the fellow is." Then 
into his cold grey eyes came a gleam of 
satisfaction. This blow would certainly 
plead in his favour against Glender. 
"You have borne too much from such a 
wretch," he said, " leave him and let me 
protect you from this daj^ forward." 
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"No, no," she replied, weakly enough 
because of her inward struggle. "It 
cannot be." 

" It must be," he answered determinedly. 
"I know you care for me, and there is 
no woman in the world I love better 
than you." 

" I can't help caring for you," she 
replied; "you are the only friend X have 
in the world. I did wrong in coming 
here to-night, but I thought only of 
serving you. Surely you will not make 
me repent this act ? " 

The agony of contending eniotions 
found expression in her voice. He turned 
away, defeated by her appeal. " I was 
mistaken," he said ; " I thought you cared 
for me, that you would be glad to escape 
from that beast." 

"He is my husband," she said 
simply. 

Colonel Tarbert laughed aloud feeling 
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now assured of his triumph, and his voice 
sounded as devilish mockery in her ears. 

" Your husband,'* he repeated. " Do you 
know nothing of his past life ? " 

"Nothing," she answered, feeling scared 
by the question. 

" Where did you first meet him ? " 

" In Wiltshire. He came to the great 
house of our village with some horses he 
had bought for the squire. I was a 
farmer's daughter — his only child — and — 
and I married Glender against my father's 
wish, and I have been punished well," 

"Did you make no inquiries concerning 
his former life ? " 

"No. Loving him I trusted him." 

"Then I know more of him. than you. 
His name is not Jacob Glender, and vou 
are riot his wife." 

" You are mistaken," she said, her face 
flushing scarlet ; " we were married in 
the village church." 
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"At the same time he had a wife 
living." 

" Is this true ? " she asked, her heart 
throbbing with anxiety. "Is this true, 
or do you wish to deceive me for your 
own ends? Be merciful," she continued 
imploringly. "I have done what lay in 
my power for you. I ask you in return 
to teU me the truth." 

" I solemnly swear Jacob Glender is 
a bigamist, and that you are not his 
wife. I can prove it if necessary," he 
replied in an earnest tone. 

She believed his words. 

" Then," she exclaimed, whilst a smile 
of exultation lighted up her face, " I 
am free." 

" You are," he answered. 

In another instant the light faded from 

her features, a wild troubled look came 

into her eyes, her head dropped on her 

breast. 

VOL. III. 35 
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*' If," she cried, " I am not his wife, 
then what am I ? " 

He answered, *' The woman I love best 
in the world." 



CHAPTER IV. 

PHILIP AMERTON RETURNS. 

One bleak, wet evening towards the 

end of March, Philip Amerton arrived 

from Paris at Charing Cross station. 

Through the blurred windows of his cab 

as he drove towards Kensington, he saw 

lines of dripping wayfarers passing under 

the glare of yellow street lamps and 

disappearing, phantom-like, into shadows 

beyond. Brilliant lights from shops 

flashed on him as he sped onwards : 

the hour sounding from a church clock, 

slowly and with muflBed sounds seemed 

as the tolling of a passing bell. Tlie 

sky was one mass of unbroken blackness, 

rain fell with a heavy, monotonous splash. 

It seemed to Amerton as if nature's 

35—2 
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cheerless mood sympathized with his 
melancholy mind. Desolation reigned 
within, dreariness without, darkness and 
despair above and below. 

Arriving at his house and entering the 
once familiar and now empty rooms, his 
keen sense of oppression increased. The 
days when he had lived here seemed long 
removed by years of pain. The change 
three months had wrought in him was 
great. Lines of care had marked his 
forehead, weariness looked from his eyes, 
his hair, before just sprinkled with grey, 
was now white at the temples. All traces 
of youth had vanished. 

After a light dinner he flung himself 
listlessly on a couch in the study. Even 
this pleasant room, where so many crea- 
tions of his brain had sprung into vigorous 
life and dwelt with him, where he had 
dreamt strange waking dreams, had 
welcomed hopes as pleasant guests, had 
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peopled the air with anxious longings, now 
seemed desolate as a charnel house. The 
rows of famiUar books on the shelves, 
friends who had invariably cheered him, 
were powerless to exercise their old charm. 
He turned from them with aversion. 

It was he who had changed, not they ; 
something had gone from his life, and the 
future could never be as the past. Could 
he but cast himself adrift from every as- 
sociation of the present and begin life 
anew, how firmly would he tread its 
road; how different a course would he 
pursue. Aye, it was ever the same ; no 
man looks back upon his existence with 
satisfaction. Of the countless numbers 
who had risen from nothingness to return 
to oblivion was there one, who if choice 
were given him, would tread the same 
path again ? But the way once begun 
must be continued. Was it only when 
born again, man might traverse a new 
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course ? Mingling with such thoughts 
came a consciousness that Benoni was 
approaching ; and this belief grow- 
ing clearer and more clear, he rose from 
the sofa, anxious and expectant. Be- 
fore he had time to cross the floor the 
door opened softly and the mystic en- 
tered. 

" Peace be on you," he said in the 
dulcet tones of his passionless voice. 

Amerton made no immediate reply. A 
sense of anger rose in his heart against 
this man, who could have warned him of 
his trouble and was silent, who could have 
aided him in his search and was passive, 
who could have comforted hhn in his grief 
and was absent. Therefore he said, " You 
wish me peace whilst you know there is 
misery in my heart." 

"My friend," Benoni answered gently, 
" I would your fate had been other than 
it has been." 
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Amerton looked at him keenly. The 
soft lamplight fell upon the mystic, bring- 
ing the outlines of his shapely head and 
the curves of his robe into strong relief. 
Jn his face rested an expression of patient 
sorrow, in his eyes, where the shadow of 
an older day lingered, dwelt tender com- 
passion. Eesentment waned in Philip's 
mind. 

" Why," he asked reproachfully, " did 
you desert me ? You must have seen my 
trouble approaching and yet you spoke 
no warning word." 

" That is true," replied Benoni. " It 
was not permitted that I should serve 
you then; to test your strength it was 
necessary you should bear the trial un- 
aided." He seated himself on a low 
ottoman near Amerton, and continued : 
" When some years ago you came to me 
in Africa, and asked me to solve expe- 
riences which perplexed you, and later 
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besought Amuni the Faithful One to show 
you the pathway leading towards light, 
you but obeyed a dictate of your nature 
impossible to resist. That within you 

m 

urged you forward to seek the sacred 
mysteries of life and death. But these 
cannot be obtained by those who are 
not prepared to endure with patience and 
grow strong in spirit. You have suffered 
and thus taken the first step towards 
the attainment of your desires." 

" But surely," said Philip, " you might 
have warned me." 

"I should have but inflicted additional 
pain on you." 

"Was there no escape?" 

" None indeed," replied the mystic. 

" Then I was destined to meet humilia- 
tion and pain." 

Benoni looked at him with mingled 
pity and affection in his gaze. 

"A child," he said in his low sonorous 
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voice, " is grieved for a broken toy or 
is humiliated by correction." 

" But you don't compare my wrongs 
to a child's grievances ? " 

" His sorrows are as real and bitter 
to him as your afflictions are to you. 
It is only when time has passed he re- 
views his distress with wonder seeing the 
pettiness of its cause. So will it be with 
you. Ten years hence you Avill regard 
this grief desolating your life with equani- 
mity ; forty years later you will re- 
member it with indifference as an item 
in your fate. Then shall you look back 
upon the brightness and darkness of your 
existence as one regards the lights and 
shadows chequering his pathway through 
woods in spring. How futile seem woe 
and joy, weighed with the consideration 
that all men are as shadows that fade 
and as vapours that flee away." 

Amerton could make no reply. 
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" Think my friend," continued the 
mysticj earnestly, " of your existence 
but as a journey towards a goal, on 
which hardships must be suffered by the 
way. You are now but working but the 
fulfilment of your fate. Eemember, those 
who would ascend must suffer ; affliction 
is the flame which purifies : pain teaches 
compassion." 

" Have you known sorrows ? " 
*' Who has not ? " replied Benoni. 
" Many and great were my griefs. 
Human nature is the same in every clime, ' 
in every age. I have tasted the sweetness 
of love and the bitterness of its betrayal. 
Friends who were the light of my life 
passed into other spheres, leaving me 
lone ; those I had served with favours 
repaid me with ingratitude. But now 
have I risen above affliction and triumphed 
over pain. Misfortune cannot compass, 
distress overwhelm, nor disappointment 
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assail me, because the things of the 
world are as nought to my senses, and 
man's life seems but a dream. Before 
this stasfe is reached affliction must have 
crucified the senses ; self must be con- 
quered slain and entombed." 

Philip was silent, pondering on the 
words he had heard ; then his thoughts 
gradually drifted towards his present grief, 
and he asked, " Where is she, where is my 
wife ? " 

" Not far removed from you." 

" She is in London ? " 

" Yes. A month since she parted from 
him who tempted her to leave her home. 
She is oppressed by affliction because of 
her sin ; her affection for you, blinded 
awhile by passion for another, is renewed, 
and her heart is turned towards you." 

" Then take me to her," Philip cried 
rising to his feet. 

Benoni raised his hands significantly. 
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" This is cruel. Let me assure her I 
forgive her all ; let me acknowledge the 
fault was mine," he said in a voice full 
of suppressed feeling. 

" Affliction is wholesome." 

"Be human and have compassion on 
her, on me." 

" My friend," answered the mystic 
gently, " have patience." 

Amerton walked up^ and down the 
room, not trusting himself to speak lest 
he might use words he would subsequently 
regret. 

Benoni surveyed him in silence for some 
seconds, then said, "You have yet much 

r 

to overcome before the power you seek 
is given you." 

Amerton paused to hear ; the fascination 
Benoni had ever exercised over him had 
lost none of its old force. 

" Even now tempation threatens to turn 
you aside from the road you would tread. 
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Beware. That grief has fallen on you 
should bring you gladness of spirit, for 
sorrow deepens the sources of man's 
nature, widens the channels of his sym- 
pathies, softens and subdues his heart, fits 
him for a better and a purer life. My 
friend, the period of your probation has 
not yet passed. The heart must be with- 
drawn from desires of the senses. The 
cravings of your nature are as rungs in 
a ladder, which surmounted lead to celes- 
tial life." 

Philip listened to him calmly. "The 
path I would pursue is rugged indeed," 
he said. 

" Before have I reminded you ' narrow 
is the way.' I came here to-day that you 
may be warned. Give heed to my words 
that your future may be glad. Bear your 
sorrow with patience ; subdue your desires 
with firmness, and all things you crave 
shall be yours. And now, my friend. 
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must I depart. May peace reign in your 
heart." 

The mystic folded his hands across his 
breast, bowed low, and quietly went his 
way. His words rang in Amerton's ears ; 
some fear of his own weakness rose 
phantom-like in the silence of his thoughts. 
Surely he would not turn back from the 
path he had begun to tread. Promises 
of mystic power and occult lore lured 
him onwards to regions of mystery; 
human affection and natural sympathies 
besought his return to earth; torn by 
conflicting emotions he stood irresolute. 
Now had the hour come for his decision. 
He rose from his chair impatiently. The 
quiet of night, contrasting his internal 
conflict, made him ill at ease. A feeling 
of restlessness he was powerless to subdue 
gradually took possession of him, and 
though physically weary he knew repose 
was now impossible. 
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He strode backwards and forwards, his 
pulse quickening, wild thoughts surging 
through his brain. The restraint placed 
upon his movements by the limits of the 
room became unendurable. The very at- 
mosphere seemed to stifle and oppress him, 
he fancied he could scarce breathe, he 
was tempted to cry aloud. 

Sitting down he endeavoured to calm the 
feverish unrest besetting him, but in vain. 
The blood surged quickly through his veins, 
his temples throbbed, his hands trembled, 
the shaded lamp-light dazzled his sight, dim 
shadows in distant corners became tre- ^ 
mulous with movement, he feared to turn 
suddenly lest bis eyes might encounter, 
some weird and horrible sight in progress 
of shaping itself from darkness, he dared 
not sit still, the air was filled with 
whispering voices whose messages he strove 
to comprehend. His senses grew dim to ex- 
ternal objects only to perceive more plainly 
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and hear more distinctly visions and sounds 
beyond the filmy boundary of this world ; 
the room, nay the earth sped round him, 
and for a second he was in profound 
darkness ; then with a sudden bound, 
he had escaped the trammels of self, 
and > limitless space and happy radiance 
disclosed itself before him, teeming with 
millions of bodiless phantoms, of which he 
was one, like unto them. Countless worlds 
hung in air; the earth in which his body 
rested was as a little globe low down in 
endless chaos ; distance became annihilated 
at will ; freedom surrounded him ; music 
such as mortal ear had never heard surged 
in billows of sound across this shoreless 
sea of light. And above all was made 
manifest the awful and mystic presence 
of the imperishable Breath of Life, unseen 
yet permeating all, guiding and governing 
in perfect harmony the worlds of spirit 
and matter, of thought and action. 
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Through all was he conscious of his 
natural frame, to which he yet was 
bound; and out of his connection with 
mortality came inexpressible fear. And as 
one drowning greatly struggles for life, so 
did he vigorously strive to regain his former 
condition. Then swiftly he passed through 
darkness back to earthly existence : soul 
and body became reunited, consciousness 
of his immediate surroundings returned. 
Feeling his way towards the window of 
his study, he threw up the sash and leaned 
forward; cold damp winds playing on his 
face restored him. 

The rain had ceased ; rugged-edged 
clouds drifted hurriedly past a watery ' 
moon ; a clock at some distance struck 
ten. He resolved to leave the house ; 
fresh air and quiet would calm 
him; he would mingle with dark- 
ness and lose himself; his feverish 

thoughts would find sympathy with the 
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clouds fleeting in wild confusion into 
space. 

He closed the window, drew down the 
blind, and leaving the lamp alight hur- 
ried out into the night. Where he went 
ho neither knew nor cared. The few 
persons he met seemed as phantoms 
looming before him, advancing, and pass- 
ing into shade. Silence fell upon all 
things ; he walked as through an en- 
chanted city; the misty atmosphere was 
as a vapour created by a magic spell, 
making all sights seem unreal; the street 
lamps, glaring dimly through dense 
obscurity, were as spectral lights to which 
distance lent grotesque shapes and change- 
ful effects. Once or twice voices and 
laughter of men and women near at hand 
reached him, and the sounds, following 
him as he sped, rang in his ears as the 
jubilant mockeries of demons holding 
unholy revels. 
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He had been walking for upwards of an 
hour, when fate guided him back to the 
spot from which he started. His pace had 
been rapid, and he felt his bodily fatigue 
must overcome his mental restlessness. 
If his jaded senses could but find oblivion 
in deep sleep, all would be well ; his 
whole nature cried for rest, and peace 
seemed denied him. 

As he turned into the Campden Hill 
Eoad, the stealthy movement of a dark 
object arrested his attention. For a 
moment he fancied his senses had be- 
trayed him, but looking again he saw a 
woman's figure wrapped in a black cloak, 
and even at that distance something in its 
outlines seemed strangely familiar to his 
sight. He paused in doubt and wonder. 
She whom he watched stood at the oppo- 
site side of his house, well sheltered by 
projecting trees, her head upraised towards 

the dimlv lighted window of his study. It 
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was none other than his wife. She had 
not heard or seen him advance. He 
gazed at her with every nerve strained. 
Forgetful of all else, it seemed to him as 
if they two stood alone in all the world. 
The wrong she had dealt, the misery she 
had caused him were forgotten ; he 
but remembered she had loved him once. 
No thought of resentment came to the 
surface of his mind ; his, he felt assured, 
was the blame. 

After long search and sorrow, it was 
strange indeed they should meet here on 
the threshold of their home. He never 
removed his eyes from her, lest she 
should vanish, and he was determined 
they should part no more. For a while 
she steadily watched the lighted window, 
then bowed her head ; he fancied a 
tremulous movement shook her frame, the 
sound of a sob reached his ear. In a 
little while she looked upwards again, and 
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then moved slowly away in an opposite 
direction. With many feelings struggling 
for mastery he followed, and coming close 
whispered her name. 

A low cry broke from her lips ; she had 
recognized his voice; she spoke no word 
or made no sign, but hastened her pace 
as if she would flee. Philip came beside 
her, and gently placed one hand on her arm. 

"Miriam," he said, "don't you know 
me?" 

She stood still, unable to stir ; he could 
not see her face because of her heavv veil, 
but he felt she was struggling with herself. 
In a second she had mastered her voice, 
and he heard her say : 

"Don't speak to me. Forgive my 
coming near your home. I promise you 
shall never see me again." 

"And I promise," he said, sadly yet 
determinedly, " I shall never lose sight of 
you more." 
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She was silent a moment, not under- 
standing the drift of his meaning. " No," 
she replied, ''I have severed myself from 
my past for ever. Let me endure the 
misery I deserve." 

" We both have erred, and we both have 
suffered," he said. " I have acted wrongly 
by you, and I have been punished." 

" Have you suffered because of me ? " 
she asked quickly. She turned towards 
him as if she would look into his face 
and read the confirmation of his words 
there, but they stood in shadow, and she 
could not see. His voice, however, told 
her much : he had changed. 

'*It was I who inflicted the wrong, 
and the penalty should be mine alone," 
she said. 

" Do you not know," he asked, " I 
have searched for you from the day you 
departed? Only to-night have I re- 
turned, and I find you." 
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"Searched for me?" she replied, as 
if a revelation flashed on her. 

"' You are yet my wife, and having 
done wrong I hold it my duty to win 
you back to right, rescue you from sin, 
shelter you from the world, share with 
you my home." 

"And you," she said with a world of 
self-reproach in her voice, " you are 
the man whom I deserted, miserable 
dupe that I have been." Her voice 
ended in a sob, and she cried bitterly. 
"Your words," she continued, "are more 
than I can bear. I felt I had become 
a burden to your life, that you had 
made a mistake in marrying me, and I 
fancied you would be glad to have an 
opportunity of freeing j^'ourself from me. I 
left you, but soon woke from my dream, 
and 1 have since been punished for my 
guilt. I don't shrink from my chastise- 
ment. That I have spoken to you now 
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is more than I deserve. But we shall 
never meet again. I intended to leave 
England, change my name, and in a new 
land begin life afresh. I could not. de- 
part without seeing you once more, and 
thought I might one night watch you 
unobserved as you entered or left your 
home. I have come here regularly for 
weeks. To-night for the first time I saw 
a light in your room, and I waited, 
hoping I might see your shadow on the 
blind. I have avoided since my return 
all those I once knew, and did not 
know where you were." 

" I have been seeking you through 
Italy." 

" Since awakening from my evil 

dream," she said, " you have been ever 

in my mind. For I began to feel I 

had, in assuring myself I freed you from 

a burden, but blinded my conscience to 

the depths of my wickedness. I became 
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aware right should never come through 
wrong. I wanted to tell you of my re- 
pentance, and if I had caused you 
pain to beg forgiveness. I thought if 
there was truth in the teachings of 
Benoni you must know my feelings, and 
one evening my heart went out to you, 
and I fancied you were conscious of all 
I would say." 

"I saw you, Miriam, plain as I see 
you now, but when I cried out you 
vanished." 

"This is strange indeed," she said; 
and then remembering herself, added, 
" Can you forgive me ? " 

" I have forgiven you long ago. The 
conclusions you drew regarding me were 
just. I imagined I had made a mis- 
take in marrying. My punishment came 
in your desertion, for on your de- 
parture I found I had loved you all the 
while." 
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"This is too much happiness for me 
to hear," she said gently, "I have 
never been worthy of you ; am least 
worthy of you now." 

" Which of us has not erred ? " he 
asked; then added, "Come back to 
me. 

Of all reproaches she had felt since 
leaving him, that conveyed in his words 
was hardest to hear, bitterest to bear. 
He, indeed was brave, but heaven 
would strengthen her to act likewise 
and refuse a generosity which would 
shadow his life. 

" No, Philip," she answered, " we must 
part. I have brought shame, and as 
you tell me sorrow upon you, and 
it were better the living memory 
of your wrongs was not for ever before 
you. I understand your self-sacrifice, 
but I shall not profit by it. You will 
never see me again. God bless you 
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and make you happy, dear. And now 
good-bye." 

She moved away quickly, but he 
stretched out his arm and held her. 
** You shall not go," he said gravely. 

She broke into a storm of tears. 
When she had recovered a little he con- 
tinued : 

"You are still my wife, and I love 
you yet. The past shall be forgotten 
from this hour. Eeturn with me to our 
home." 

"What will the world say?" she 
asked, her resolution giving way before 
his stronger determination. 

"That matters little to me. If I 
grieve, will the world console me? If I 
am lonely, will the world comfort me? 
If I suffer misfortune, will the world 
pity me?" 

" noble heart," she cried, " how 
have I wronged you." 
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"Our lives, once united, must not be 
severed. From this day shall we begin 
existence anew, and from experiences of 
the past strive to guide our future." 

She bowed her head in silence and 
consent. 



CHAPTEE V. 

WHAT HAVE I DONE? 

It happened on a certain evening towards 
the end of May, Colonel Tarbert dined 
alone at his club. He had seated himself 

before a little table in a snug corner of the 
dining room, where he was likely to be 
most free from observation and secure from 
disturbance. The choice dinner he had 
ordered and eaten, the rare wines he had 
selected and drank helped to make him 
satisfied with himself and content with the 
world at large. Dessert being finished 
he lay back in his chair, his broad chest 
expanded, his hands buried in his trousers 
pockets, his thick lips parted in a sneer. 
Man knows no more pleasant task than 
that of crediting himself with cleveraess and 
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congratulating himself on success ; and 
Colonel Tarbert was just now engaged in 
this delightful occupation. It was a source 
of pride and glory to him, he had 
outwitted Jacob Glender in the game that 
sharper would have played. 

Through a stratagem unsuspected by 
his rival, he had gained the letter which 
would have, he thought, confirmed Lord 
Kerry in his belief of the forgery, the 
colonel being unaware of the entries in 
his father's diary which already pointed 
towards such a conclusion. Moreover he 
had revenged himself on Glender by taking 
from him the woman he had called his wife. 
This latter act heightened the pleasure of 
the former; endowed the mere fact of 
obtaining the letter, with a tinge of adven- 
ture, if not of romance. He emptied his 
champagne glass and lit a cigar with a 
keen sense of internal satisfaction. Lately 
his luck on the turf being good, he had 
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been enabled to pay his most pressing 
debts and renew bills for the remainder. 
Then news had reached him that Lord 
Kerry had suffered from another paralytic 
stroke which placed his life in greater 
peril than before. The children of Israel 
having caught rumour of this intelligence, 
were more liberal in their dealings with 
the colonel. Altogether he felt content 
with his present lot, and hopeful of his 
future life. 

The only shadow whick crossed his 
path, was that cast by the figure of Jacob 
Glender, but even this by no means 
affrighted him. The fellow was certainly, 
Colonel Tarbert considered, in his power; 
he could at any moment by exposing his 
past life, and denouncing him as a returned 
convict, ruin his career as a sporting 
prophet. Men, no matter how unscrupu- 
lous themselves, generally shrank from a 
gaol-bird. But this would be an extreme 
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measure which he hoped he might not be 
forced to take. 

Since the evening on which the letter 
had been recovered, he had not seen 
Glender, having taken all possible care to 
avoid him, and to secure from his know- 
ledge the home of her he called his wife. 
The district Colonel Tarbert had selected 
for his residence was respectable Wimbledon. 
Here under the name of Captain Turner, 
he had taken apartments for Mrs. Turner 
in a comfortable old-fashioned mansion, 
secluded from the high road and removed 
from the track of London holiday-makers. 
Bearing Jacob Glender in mind, it had 
been the colonel's habit to avoid the 
vicinity of Wimbledon as much as possible 
during daylight, and select such routes on 
his way thither, as he considered least 
friequented. Notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, it had seemed on several occasions 
he had been watched. Once indeed when 
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he had taken the train from Waterloo 
Station, a man, who from his dress and 
appearance was evidently connected with 
the turf, entered his carriage and alighted 
with him at Wimbledon. This would not 
have aroused Colonel Tarbert's suspicions 
if he had not subsequently observed the 
same individual in his wake. He there- 
fore took a route different from that he 
had intended following, avoided the house 
where Mrs. Turner awaited him, and after 
a short walk returned to town. 

He would have felt more at ease had 
Glender come in fury to demand satisfac- 
tion in pounds, shillings and pence ; but 
with the passage of time Colonel Tarbert's 
apprehension became quieted, and he 
strove to persuade himself Glender in no 
way associated him with the woman's dis- 
appearance. Whatever uneasiness he had 
once felt, was set completely at rest to- 
night. He had dined well and drank 
VOL. III. 37 
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freely, and his digestion, which he was 
pleased to call his conscience, was in ex- 
cellent condition. 

"There is only one thing wanting to 
complete the happiness of the just-dined," 
he thought, as he pushed back his chair. 
" The knowledge that poor Kerry was safe 
in Heaven or — " and -he paused. " If 
only I had plenty of money," he continued, 
when the grim smile accompanying his last 
train of ideas had passed away, "I 
would become a respectable man, I'm just 
fitted for the r61e, for Tm stout and shall 
soon be quite bald. Then I would marry 
a virtuous woman if I could find one, and 
play the part of a model husband on the 
latest principles." He concluded with a 
vicious sneer that broadened to an ugly 
laugh. 

He thought of all that should be in 
the future time when he sat in the Upper 
House, and out of the plenitude of his 
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wisdom legislated for his troubled country ; 
when the world courteously forgetting the 
shady side of his past life would of its 
own free will endow him with many 
virtues ; when prudent matrons would 
offer him a selection of their daughters 
for his bride ; when the church militant 
would speak of him with reverence as a 
man in whose power heaven had placed 
the disposal of fat livings ; when, if he 
were ambitious, his gracious sovereign 
would sanction his holding some high 
office of state. 

He laughed aloud at the pictures 
rising before his mental view, and hear- 
ing him one waiter assured another in a 
confidential whisper the colonel had taken 
too much wine. Unaware of the obser- 
vation he continued his meditations. 
"Wonder," said he, "if Kerry will leave 
his money in the funds to that brat Ulic 

— hang him. If he does it will make 
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some difference to me. I shan't be able 
to squeeze much out of these Irish 
beggars now they have shown fight, but 
the Westmoreland tenants are all right, 
and he can't deprive me of the entailed 
estates. Kerry may go off any hour, 
the sooner the better say I, and some 
fine morning I shall awake to find myself 
a peer of the realm and a wealthy man." 

So saying he flung away his cigar and, 
looked at his watch. It was eight o'clock. 
" Poor little woman," he muttered, " I 
haven't seen her for five days. Waiter 
call a cab." 

In a few seconds he was driving to- 
wards Waterloo station, where he took 
a train just starting for Putney. Alight- 
ing here he walked through the village 
and up the hill, where lamps gleamed 
through the dining-room windows of 
genteel villas brave in the adornment of 
stucco porches and plaster pillars. The 
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atmosphere of the railway carriage had 
been sultry, and the fresh breath of 
country air, heavy with the scent of 
lilac and laburnum, refreshed him. Even- 
ing light had faded, but the sky was 
clear and starful, and the soft grey 
gloaming could scarce be described as 
darkness. The change from glare and 
noise to shadow and peace unconsciously 
affected him. 

"I fancy," he said, as he entered a 
pathway crossing Wimbledon Common in 
the direction of the house he sought, " I 
fancy life in the country would be enough 
to make a fellow sentimental — imagine a 
hardened old sinner like me in a tender 
mood," he sneered at himself, laughing 
at the picture he conjured. He had left 
the high road with its line of yellow 
lamps and sounds of human life well 
behind him, and had almost reached the 
centre of the common. Beyond, the pale 
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gray deepened to obscurity, and loneliness 
brooded undisturbed. His thoughts still 
centred round himself. No compassion 
for the women he had ruined ; no remorse 
for the men he had wronged ; no regret 
for the evil life he had led rested with 
him : his mind had no concern with the 
past, but was busy with the future. He 
wondered how he might free himself from 
Glender's wife when in a little while the 
novelty of her beauty had grown mono- 
tonous, and he had become weary of her. 
Would she return to Glender as Miriam 
had to Amerton ; would she take her 
dismissal indifferently as others had ; 
would she seek death like one he had 
known ? In this gathering darkness rose 
before him the face of a woman, almost 
a child in years, with features fixed and 
staring eyes, with stiffened fingers clutch- 
ing river-bed weeds, and sunny hair 
smeared with slime. 
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The sight was ghastly; he strode for- 
ward quickly as if hurrying from its 
presence, and as he did sounds of hasty 
footsteps treading the path behind him 
fell ominously on his ears. For a second 
he paused to assure himself he was not 
deceived, and a foreboding that was 
almost fear fell upon him. But this he 
would not admit even to himself, nor 
would he hasten his pace. The footsteps 
grew heavier as they approached nearer, 
until being quite close he turned suddenly 
round and paused. Even in the uncer- 
tain light he recognized at a glance the 
square-built, low-sized figure of Jacob 
Glender. The latter was not so certain 
of Colonel Tarbert's identity, but to make 
sure advanced and peered into his face, 
so closely that the colonel withdrew a 
step to avoid the fumes of whiskey 
coming strong and rank from Glender's 
warm breath. 
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" It's you, is it ? " he said in a low, 
angry voice, panting from excitement and 
the rapidity of his walk. 

" It's I," replied the colonel, in his 
coolest tones, buttoning his short gray 
jacket, fixing his hat firmly on his head, 
and watching the figure before him as if 
expecting an attack. 

" I've waited and watched for you many 
a day and night," Glender said. 

"Very good of you, I'm sure." 

" Have done with that jargon ; the time 
has past when I endured it. Answer me, 
Where's my wife ? " 

" Don't you think it rather late to make 
that enquiry? You should have sought 
her when you were liberated from 
prison." 

" Damn you " answered Glender, with 
an effort to suppress his rage. "You 
know who I mean. Where's the woman 
you stole from me ? " 
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" You pay too high a compliment to my 
superior fascinations." 

"Ill have my answer, or —' 

"Or return to spend the remainder of 
your days in a convict prison." 

The words had scarce left his lips when 
Glender sprang upon him with the fury of 
a beast, griping his throat in an iron grasp. 
Colonel Tarbert seized his arms, and with 
all his might strove to fling him to the 
earth. But rage lent force to his 
assailant, and with every sinew strained 
and muscle strengthened, with breath with- 
held and feet firmly planted, both struggled 
for some minutes in a fight each felt must 
be for life or death. At length the colonel 
slipped on the soft grass, and Glender, 
seeing his chance, with one effort in which 
his whole strength was concentrated, flung 
his antagonist on the ground. Delirious 
from victory, craving for revenge, wild 
from fury, mad with hate, he threw him- 
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self upon Tarbert, and fastening both 
hands round his throat, pressed his thumbs 
with might upon his windpipe. The pros- 
trate man struggled with all his main, 
desperately kicking his feet in the air, 
striving with futile hands to unlock the 
deadly grasp fastened on him, and by fierce 
efibrts of strength, lifting his body again 
and again from the earth, on which it fell 
with dull thuds. Glender never loosened 
his hold, never moved save to plant both 
knees upon his victim's breast, pinning him 
to the ground, swearing and threatening 
deliriously in a paroxysm of blind passion, 
heedless that the colonel's efforts to free 
himself grew less and less violent, and 
suddenly ceased. His rage had not ex- 
hausted itself before he felt a thick 
warm liquid trickling on his hands. 
Then he instantly released his grasp 
with a shudder, and getting on his feet, 
fell back a pace from the dark, pulse- 
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less mass lying on the grass. But this 
form, though now free, moved neither 
limb nor muscle, nor uttered word nor 
sigh, nor gave sign of life, at which the 
hate and fury burning in Glender's heart 
died out swiftly, making room for name- 
less horror and grim fear. The sweat of 
his struggle froze, and the hot blood beat- 
ing in his veins turned cold. 

" Get up," he said, in a low, hoarse 
voice, " get up." But though he spoke he 
felt a terrible conviction no words could 
ever again reach the man he addressed. 

The seconds which passed seemed ages ; 
he knew not how to act, but gazed round 
him, where all was darkness and stillness, 
and then upwards, where the stars were 
shining like so many flaming witnesses of 
his deed. 

Despite the repugnance and dread he 
felt to approach that motionless figure, some 
inclination powerless to conquer prompted 
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him to draw near and assure himself if life 
were extinct ; if indeed he had added the 
crime of murder to the black record of his 
days. And he who but a few minutes 
before had been careless who heard the 
tone of his voice, the force of his struggle, 
now listened with a beating heart to every 
sound borne on the lonely night. 

Far away on the high road wheels 
rattled over a stony track; further yet, 
the crack of a carter's whip rent the 
silence ; a house dog barked at some 
passing tramp ; and close by a Uttle 
stream babbled on its way ; otherwise all 
was still. Glender went down on his 
knees and fearfully crept towards the 
body, slowly as if expecting Tarbert to rise 
and avenge himself; tremulously because 
dreading the quiet form would never stir 
again. 

Coming close beside it, he listened with 
suspended breath and strained nerves, with 
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an anxiety that brought perspiration once 
more to his forehead, striving with all his 
might, hoping with all his soul to hear some 
movement of life from this inert object; 
but it gave no sound, or made no motion. 
A terrible stillness seeming to emanate from 
this body, crept over the earth; and a 
great fear, confused, but dread, fell upon 
Glender. Loth to abandon all hope, he 
would fain have felt if this man's 
heart still beat, yet dared not touch that 
dark outline because of some nameless 
horror and grim repugnance possessing 
him. At length, overcoming these feel- 
ings, he stretched forward one hand, slowly 
and nervously, towards the colonel's breast, 
but withdrew it with a shudder ; his fingers 
had lodged in a little pool of blood that 
trickling from the dead man's nostrils, down 
his chin and neck, had soaked through his 
shirt and lodged upon his breast. Glender, 
yet upon his knees, flung himself from the 
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body and wiped his hand, smeared with 
clotted gore, again and again upon the 
grass, cursing his fate and uttering male- 
dictions on the dead man lying there in 
darkness. 

Suddenly he seemed to stand upon the 
brink of chaos, seeing no escape from its 
depths. Doom confronted him ; justice 
tracked and pursued him as he fled 
through the world ; the voice of blood 
crying for vengeance shrieked in his ears. 
Against the blackness of night rose the 
horrible picture of a gibbet painted in 
flame, from which a short, broad-shoul- 
dered figure, nerveless, lifeless, ghastly, 
dangled in mid-air. 

Had it even come to this with him. 
Would such a fate close his miserable ex- 
istence ? Had heaven no pity, man no 
kindness for him because of the deeds 
he had done? He clenched his strong, 
square hands, and ground his teeth. Des- 
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peration banished fear, remorse, repug- 
nance. 

" Damn you " he cried, stretching one 
hand in the direction of the bleeding 
corpse ; " you have trapped me into 
betraying my secret, made me your tool, 
stolen my wife, but I have repaid you. 
Clever as you are, you have lost the game. 
I have but taken the justice the world 
would refuse me. Why shouldn't I live ? 
Dead men tell no tales ; here is no wit- 
ness of my deed." 

He sprang to his feet, filled with sudden 
hope and firm resolution; but though he 
would have moved away, he felt powerless 
to stir from the spot until he had obeyed 
an impulse too strong for resistance. He 
listened again; only for the stream mur- 
muring in its course to the sea all was 
still. Then he knelt down near the corpse 
once more. 

" I must see him," he said. " We shall 
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never meet again, unless in hell, and III 
have a last look at him." 

But though he strained his sight, he 
could not discern the colonel's features ; a 
damp mist had slowly risen from earth, 
and as a great pall covered all things ; stars 
were blotted from the sky. Disappointed, 
Glender mechanically put his hands in his. 
pockets, and produced a box of matches. 
Fearing the attention a light might cause, 
and the danger it might prove to him, he 
hesitated a moment before striking a 
match ; but the fascination produced by 
the thought of seeing the dead man face to 
face overcame all caution. Having searched 
around and found his hat, which had 
fallen in the fatal struggle, he struck a 
match within it, and so shaded, held it 
above the lifeless form: then, not with- 
out hesitation, looked in its face. 

The feeble glare reflected itself in the 
grey, glazed pupils of the protruding eyes. 
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staring wildly, horribly, fixedly into the 
pitiless skies. The murderer could not 
remove his own from them, but with sus- 
pended breath gazed at his victim until 
the light, burning down, dropped into 
the little pool of blood on the dead 
man's chest, and with a splutter was ex- 
tinguished. 

Only then was Glender able to avert 
his head. 

" Some devil has prompted me to this 
madness," he muttered, '' that the sight 
might haunt me to the last moment of 
my life." 

He rose hurriedly, and rushed swiftly 
through the night as if pursued by the 
terrible vision of those glaring eyes. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



A TERRIBLE CHARGE. 



The current of Philip Amerton's life had, 
since his reconciliation with his wife, 
flowed on in placid contentment, if not 
in happiness. The past lay behind him, 
fateful, dark, and sorrowful, from which 
he resolutely turned towards the future, 
determined to fulfil his duty by the woman 
whose existence he had voluntarily bound 
with his own. 

Too manly to seek petty revenge, too 
generous to inflict pain, no word of his 
had ever reminded her of his great 
wrong and her past error. But with her 
the memory of that fatal step dwelt con- 
tinually. Her old brightness and vivacity 
had vanished, leaving her mental life in 
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shadow and gloom. Sensitive to the 
censure of a world which blamed her, not 
that she had strayed from the perfect path, 
but rather that her departure had been 
taken in the light of day, she shrank from 
contact with society. 

Those who in the past had called them- 
selves her dearest friends, knowing from 
private experience the enormity of sin, 
were shocked she had yielded to its ways. 
Had she continued the life to which temp- 
tation had allured her, society would have 
rested satisfied, slept as soundly, fluttered 
as gaudily, prayed as devoutly as before ; 
but that she should strive to retrace her 
one unhappy step, to range herself amongst 
the immaculate wives of her acquaintance, 
was a grievance it could not endure with 
equanimity. The Jews of old, conscious 
of their guilt, forbore casting the first 
stone upon a fallen woman, but our 

modern Pharisees, more brazen in hy- 
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pocrisy than their predecessors, know no 
mercy ; for in denouncing vice, they strive 
to cover themselves with virtue. 

Some there were, pure in thought, com- 
passionate in deed, who sought this sorrow- 
stricken and repentant woman, and taking 
her to their hearts welcomed her back to 
the better life from which she had momen- 
tarily strayed. Foremost amongst these 
was Gal Alex, who by gentle sympathy 
and kindly words brought balm to the 
lonely woman in this period of her life. 

Comfort was indeed little known to 
Philip Amerton's wife, and could those who 
reviled her have heard the self-reproaches 
she uttered, seen the tears she shed, they 
would possibly have spared her many 
bitter censures. Through the lonely hours 
of day and silent watches of night remorse 
visited her as a phantom from which she 
had neither power nor desire to escape. 
Had her husband taunted her with her 
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shame, reproached her with his misery, 
she could have better borne his words 
than the thoughtful gentleness with which 
he treated her. A hundred times she 
would have flung herself at his feet and 
with tears of repentance and words of 
grief have relieved her feelings, but that 
he, in what he deemed mercy, had for- 
bidden all reference to the past, and she 
feared to recall the sorrow he would fain 
forget. 

And through her grief a new soul 
seemed born in her, which changed her 
life without and within ; for with the 
advent of serious thoughts and regretful 
feelings came a light in her eyes which 
they before had lacked. She had tasted 
forbidden fruit, learned the bitter know- 
ledge of good and evil, and the world 
could be the same to her nevermore. And 
because of all she had endured in awaken- 
ing to her shame, the buoyant health she 
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once enjoyed departed from her. Gradu- 
ally the colour faded from her cheeks, 
strength deserted her, and a condition of 
nervousness, which gradually sapped 
vitality, seized possession of her. At 
Philip's request she had consulted a physi- 
cian who prescribed rest and change ; but 
the latter she was unwilling to seek, and 
the former was impossible for her to 
obtain. 

Meanwhile Amerton took up his work 
long set aside, and by this means sought 
and found absorption from remembrances. 
The subtle link of sympathy missing during 
the first months of his married life had 
been forged in the potent fire of sufiering 
and now united his .wife to him. By 
degrees they had come to look hopefully 
forward to a future when, their recent 
wound being healed by time, they might 
begin existence anew in another land. 
Their interests and happiness were now 
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identical ; time might bring them forgetful- 
ness and peace. 

On the morning succeeding Colonel 
Tarbert's murder they were seated at break- 
fast. Through the open windows came 
a sight of newly budded trees and sounds 
of birds' songs heralding summer time. 

" You are better to-day ? " said Philip, 
interrogatively. 

"I am," she replied, anxious to satisfy 
him though not quite certain she spoke 
truthfully. 

"When I returned from my walk you 
were asleep, and I didn't wake you to 
say good-night." 

" I wish you had," she said. 

"Why?" he asked. 

" You would have driven some troubled 
dreams to flight." 

" I thought you slept tranquilly and, 
knowing how valuable rest is to you, I 
stole from your room again." 
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What time did you return?" 
A little while after midnight. The 
air was cool and I walked towards St. 
Paul's that I might see the great dome 
looming against star light. When the 
sky is clear the effect is fine, as you will 
see when you grow well. Then tempted 
by the profound quietness of the city, I 
wandered up and down its streets, a few 
hours before a scene of noise and confusion, 
but now silent almost as a grave-yard." 
" I have never seen the city by night." 
" Few Londoners have. To me it is 
one of the most interesting sights of which 
we can boast. You remember what Lord 
Macaulay says about the New Zealander 
sitting on a broken arch of London Bridge 
sketching the ruins of St. Paul's. Well, 
I wondered last night if changeful fate 
would ever lay London desolate." 

" Some inhabitant of Babylon may have 
made the same surmises concerning his 
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city ages before its destruction. All things 
are possible." 

"But I hope no man will know such a 
possibility until chaos has come again." 

At this moment they were interrupted 
by the entrance of a servant, who, address- 
ing her master, said a gentleman wished 
to see him on business. 

"Did he give you his name?" Philip 
enquired. 

"No sir. He first asked if you were 
at home, and then said he wanted to 
see you." 

" Probably a printer coming to talk 
about proofs," he said to his wife, then 
added to the servant, "Show him into 
the study and say I shall be with him 
in a moment." 

The study was separated from the 
breakfast room by folding doors and a 
heavy curtain, w^hich hung across the 
portal. As Amerton stepped into the 
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room, he left the door ajar, but drew 
the portiere behind him. He was 
astonished to see Inspector Collins, 
whom he advanced to meet; the gravity 
of the man's manner and repressed 
expression of his face chilled Amerton 
immediately. 

"I have called on very serious busi- 
ness, sir," said ^he officer, ignoring Philip's 
invitation to be seated. 

"Serious business — with me?" 

" Yes, and no one wishes more 
honestly you may come out of it safely, 
but I must do my duty, no matter how 
painful, and I now arrest you on the 
charge of murder." 

" Murder ? " repeated Philip, scarce 
comprehending the full sense of the word, 
and feeling sick at its mention. Some 
terrible mistake had been made. 

" Yes, sir, for the murder of Colonel 
Tarbert." 
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" Good God, what is this you sa5^" 

" A man was found strangled on Wim- 
bledon Common early this morning ; his 
watch, rings, purse and papers were 
found on the body; the latter led to the 
discovery of his identity." 

PhiUp felt stunned; horror fell upon 
him ; after a moment's silence he said, 
'* Why should this concern -me ? " 

"As the injury he did you is well- 
known, suspicion falls upon you, sir." 
The Inspector had not concluded his sen- 
tence when a dull thud, as of a fallen 
body, was heard from the next room. 
Philip rushed towards the curtain and 
drawing it back saw his wife lying in- 
sensible on the floor. In a second he 
was beside her, and at first so white was 
her face, so motionless her limbs, he 
believed the words she overheard had 
killed her. Eaising her gently he carried 
her to a sofa, calling on the Inspector to 
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ring for her maid. In his suspense and 
fright he forgot the terrible blow just 
fallen on himself. 

Minutes that seemed hours to him 
passed before he saw the blood creep 
slowly back to her face, noted the breath 
come feebly from her lips. And when 
at last her eyes opened they met his 
with a dazed look that slowly dawned to 
recognition ; then catching sight of the 
Inspector, she shuddered and closed her 
lids again. The officer withdrew to the 
study, becoming aware of which Miriam 
bade her maid leave likewise. Then 
bursting into tears she sobbed and cried 
in a wild hysterical outburst of grief. 
Philip put his arms around her, but did 
not strive to interrupt this outcome of 
feeling until it had almost subsided. 

" You have overheard the Inspector's 
words?" he asked. 

" Yes, yes, and oh, Philip," she whis- 
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pered tremulously, "you are innocent 
of this charge." 

" God knows I am," he replied. 

" I don't doubt it, dear ; but how can 
you look at me, speak to me, touch me, 
I who have brought such misery on 
your life. Would to God I had died 
the most terrible of deaths before we 
met." 

Still with his arms around her, with- 
out anger in his heart, without reproach 
in his eyes, he answered, "All men have 
their crosses to bear." 

"Ever gentle and kind," she cried 
out ; " but I know this blow is but the 
bitter punishment of my sin. I should 
welcome it were it ten times as heavy, 
if my sufferings could save you. But 
that you whose life I have crossed and 
ruined should be pursued with disgrace 
is more than I can bear. Why do you 
not curse and leave me for ever; 
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why do you not hate and kill me ; ah, 
if I only had the courage I would rid 
you and myself of the miserable burden 
of my life." 

And again she cried as if her heart 
would break, shrinking from his touch, 
and burying her face in the pillows of 
the sofa. He knew not what to say 
that might calm her, but sat there be- 
side her waiting until the crisis of this 
grief had passed. 

"Listen, Miriam," he said at length. 
" This charge against me being false, 
cannot continue. My innocence must 
soon be proved to the satisfaction of the 
world. I did not even will the death of 
this man who wronged us both most 
grievously; no doubt he who killed him 
will soon be discovered." 

" Ah," she replied, " you talk lightly of 
the charge to pacify me. And it seems bitter 
and cruel that now, when I would gladly 
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die to save you from pain and misery or 
prove my love and gratitude, this fresh, 
shame should fall upon you through me. 
Oh, my love, my love, " she cried out, 
" how have I wronged you, how have I 
made you suffer ! Will neither the grief 
nor remorse that eat my heart day and 
night help to make atonement for my 
past ? " 

He could make no response, though he 
felt his heart wrenched by her sorrow. 
Inspector Collins in the next room, noting 
the silence and endeavouring to profit by 
it, coughed loudly and advanced to the 
door. 

" One moment," said Philip, and the In- 
spector again withdrew. 

"You are going," Miriam said wildly, 
sitting up and clutching her husband's 
arm with both hands. "You are going 
but not to — surely not to " 

" No," he answered, " not to prison. 
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Don't excite yourself, dear. I appear 
before the magistrate, bail is given for my 
reappearance when required, and I shall 
return here again." 

"When, this evening — to-night, don't 
deceive me, Philip ; it would be false kind- 



ness." 



"I shall probably be back in a couple 
of hours." 

A new thought flashing through her 
mind, she started suddenly to her feet. 

"May I go with you?" she asked. 

" No, no, you must stay here and strive 
to agitate yourself as little as possible. 
Before leaving the house I shall send a 
telegram to Gal Alex asking her to come 
and stay with you whilst I'm away. I 
won't even say good-bye," he added 
hurriedly, " only au revoir,'' and bending 
down he kissed her, and with a heavy 
heart left the room. 

Accompanied by Inspector Collins he 
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entered a cab and drove towards the 
Hammers mitli police court. As they pro- 
ceeded the officer said : 

"I must give you the usual caution, 
sir, not to say anything that may incrimi- 
nate yourself." 

" Thank you," answered Philip, *' so long 
as I speak truth I cannot do that." 

" If you can prove an alibi by stating 
where you spent the last twenty-four hours, 
the charge so far as you are concerned 
is at an end." 

" That will be impossible for me. I 
passed the early part of last night walking 
about the city alone ; when I returned 
home it was late, the servants were in 
bed and my wife asleep." 

" Then, sir, I had better warn you, I think 
your position is uncommonly dangerous." 

" How can it be when I am innocent ? " 

" Consider the circumstances and you will 

see. Colonel Tarbert wronged you ; you 
VOL. HI. 39 
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sought our aid in tracing him, and left 
England for months to follow him " 

" Not for the purpose of revenging my- 
self> but of rescuing my wife." 

" That may be : the fact remains you 
followed, but did not find him. You re- 
turned to England, so did he. You spent 
the early part of a certain night out of 
your home and alone, next morning 
Colonel Tarbert is found murdered." 

" You put the case plainly, and I see 
circumstantial evidence seems against me," 
replied Philip, a sense of danger dawning 
on him for the first time. 

"It does, sir," replied the Inspector. 

" And I am innocent," said Amerton. 

After this conversation both remained 
silent, each absorbed by his own thoughts. 
" Surely, " said Philip to himself, " Benoni, 
who can penetrate the surface of men's 
minds and read the secrets of women's 
hearts, can discover the murderer and set 
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me before the world guiltless." But the 
consideration of the mystic's disappearance 
on an occasion when he looked to him 
for help, rose before him and weighted 
him with doubt. And he knew not 
whether to hope or fear. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



BENONl'S HELP. 



Philip, after a considerable delay in the 
police court at Hammersmith, was libe- 
rated on bail. As he drove homewards 
he could hear the vendors of early after- 
noon papers crying in shrill voices : 
"Dreadful murder on Wimbledon Com- 
mon: arrest of a well-known author." 
He listened without change of feeling 
to the announcements, for it seemed to 
him he had no concern with the charge, 
that he was not the man at whom cir- 
cumstantial evidence pointed as the per- 
petrator of this crime. 

But if, he thought, the law claimed 
his life in atonement for the murder, 
then would he, without protest or sorrow, 
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lav down the burden of his existence. 
Joy or grief, hope or despair, would have 
no power henceforth to touch him ; he 
believed indifference to all things had 
seared his senses ; that he could be the 
sport of his own emotions no longer. No 
resentment at the fate which brought this 
disgrace upon him rose in his mind ; no 
anger that the story of his domestic life 
would become an oft-told tale to excite 
interest or elicit pity, remained with him. 
He was dead to all feelings, and could 
suffer no more. 

On arriving at his home he found his 
wife with Gal Alex. She had started 
from her place on the sofa on hearing 
the roll of his cab wheels, and awaited 
him at tlie door of the dining-room, her 
face flushed, her limbs trembling from 
nervous excitement. She flung her arms 
around him, and he led her into the 
room. 
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"You have come back, dear," she said, 
" but oh, how long you have been away. 
I counted the hours and minutes of your 
absence. They knew you were innocent 
of that terrible deed, and have set you 
free. Tell me all, Philip," she said im- 
patiently. 

" I have been examined before the 
magistrate, and then liberated on bail. 
Come and sit down here ; you have over- 
excited yourself." 

" How could I be calm at such a 
crisis? Tell me, have they found him, 
the man who — who " 

" The murderer ? Not yet," he replied. 

" But you will not have to go before 
the magistrate again ? " 

" I shall, unless the man who is guilty 
is discovered." 

" Have they no clue to him ? " asked 

Gal Alex anxiously. 

"None of which I am aware." 
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" But they may have for .all that," she 
replied. 

" You are ever hopeful," said Miriam, 
turning towards her. 

" It is always the darkest hour which 
is nearest to dawn," Gal Alex said, look- 
ing at Philip. " This is but a passing 
cloud in your life." 

*'If I thought it was not," Miriam re- 
plied, " I should go mad ! " and she rose 
from* her chair, her hands burning, her 
pulse" beating, her eyes flashing with ex- 
citement. 

" You will make yourself seriously ill," 
said Philip. " Eemember the better you 
bear up, the more you will be able to help 
me. 

"I help you, I, who have brought 
you nothing but misery and shame," she 
answered in bitter self-reproach ; " and 
yet," she added in a gentler voice, ''I 
would give my life to save you from 
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pain. Ah Philip, if I could only make 
you believe this — but how can I hope 
to do so when I think of the past ? " and 
her voice became choked by sobs. 

*^ I know you would, dear ; but if you. 
agitate yourself like this you will have 
brain fever." 

"And add fresh care to that which 

already weighs you down. See," she 

^ continued, making an effort to ' subdue 

her feelings, " I am quiet now ; I will 

be calm for your sake." 

"And now I have much to do," he 
said. "Before I have an interview with 
my solicitors I must see Benoni ; he may 
be able to gain a clue which will put 
justice on the murderer's track." 

Gal Alex looked at him again, and 
it flashed upon Philip there was a mes- 
sage in her glance, but he could not 
interpret its meaning, and she remained 
silent. 
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" Then seek liiin immediately," Miriam 
said impatiently. " Let him now give 
proof of the power he possesses, and save 
you from further trouble. Go at once." 

At that instant a loud ring was heard 
at the street door, and for some seconds 
no one in the room moved or spoke. 
Then Miriam impatiently crossed to the 
window and looked out. 

"It is he," she cried, a mingled feel- 
ing of hope and fear thrilling her. ''It 
is Benoni." 

Philip went into the hall and met the 
mystic, who bowing, with arms crossed 
upon his breast, said: 

" Peace be with you." 

"I am glad to see you," answered 
Philip ; " will you come into the dining- 
room, where my wife and Gal Alex are, 



or " 
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I should prefer to speak with you 
alone." 
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"Then let us go to my study, where 
we shall not be interrupted." 

"It is best," replied Benoni. 

When they were seated in this room, 
PhiUp said, " You know, I suppose, all that 
has befallen me." 

" I am aware he who wronged you 
has paid part of the penalty of his crimes, 
and that you who are innocent have 
been accused of taking his life," Benoni 
answered. 

" I have just come from the police 
court. At present the blow of this ac- 
cusation has deadened my senses, and I 
am almost indifferent to my fate ; but by- 
and-by, when I wake to the situation, 
my horror will be terrible." 

Benoni regarded him with compassion. 
" Your trial is heavy, indeed," he said. 

" But you can, rid me in;imediately of 
all suspicion by revealing the murderer's 
name." 



\ 
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" Of that I am as ignorant as you are." 

" Then," replied Philip despairingly, " I 
am lost." 

" Always impatient," replied the mystic. 
"Did I come in contact with the man 
by accident or design, then should I know 
he had committed the deed, and describe 
its occurrence as reflected in the astral 
light surrounding him ; but I know not 
where to seek him." 

" Surely you are aware of some other 
means of discovering him ? " 

" Hear me, my friend. I have con- 
sulted the winged messengers of air, who 
for ever attend me, but because of their 
pure spiritual essence they have been un- 
able to penetrate the black cloud of malig- 
nant hate and furious passion surrounding 
the murdered man. When time has helped 
to dissipate this, they can find the assassin's 
name and resting place." 

" Then it may be too late. Every hour 
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deepens the impression of my supposed 
guilt. Is there no hope ? " 

"There is. I can gain the knowledge 
you desire." 

" How ? " asked Philip anxiously. 

" From the mouth of the dead man's 
ghost." 

Amerton started, an uncanny feeling 
gradually crept over him. 

" This seems horrible," he said. 

" It is necessary," replied Benoni calmly. 

" But is it not sorcery ? " Philip asked, 
shrinking from contaminating himself with 
necromancy, whilst fascinated by the 
idea Benoni's words had conjured before 
his vivid imagination. 

" No, not sorcery, or I should not 
practise it ; but the science of employing 
spiritual powers to produce -visible effects, 
which the world terms magic." 

" Porgive me," said Philip, " that I 
allowed even a passing doubt of you to 
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cross my mind ; but so much has happened 
to distract me within the past few hours 
I know not what I say." 

" The world denies my power, regards 
me as a conjurer, reviles me as an im- 
postor," answered Benoni sadly, " but I 
would have you think well of me." 

" I have wronged you, pray forgive 
me." 

"No wrong can injure me, and I have 
nothing to forgive. I have great desire 
to serve you, for which reason I shall 
direct the powers I possess to save you 
from further pain." 

"To say I thank you seems so poor 
a phrase by which to express my feelings, 
and yet I know no better." 

The mystic bowed, and after a brief 
silence said, " The process by which I 
shall summon this dead man's shade is 
one requiring not only the highest powers 
of a magician, but the greatest courage 
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of a man. It is fraught with diflBculty, 
it is not without danger, it is a force 
which should never be exercised save in 
such an imminent case of peril as the 
present ? " 

" How can this be done ? " Amerton 
asked wonderingly. 

"Simply by the efficacy a mystic pos- 
sesses ; the great principles of which are 
faith and will, the potent means of which 
are symbols and invocations. Now listen 
to me well." 

"With all my heart," PhiUp made 
reply. 

" Each man has two distinct bodies, an 
earthly and a spiritual, closely united, and 
governed by a soul. The outer body is 
visible and tangible, the inner invisible 
and intangible ; both are so intimately 
connected that an injury or pleasure given 
to one is immediately experienced by the 
other. If the exterior body suffers from 
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sickness or accidents, its inner or ethereal 
counterpart ails likewise, and is no longer 
in bright and buoyant health. If the inner 
body endures fear, remorse, suspense, or 
absence from those loved, these ailments, 
though leaving no mark upon the outer 
form, cause it to waste and weaken, be- 
cause of the interior disease. The inner 
body is the envelope of man's soul, largely 
partaking of its spiritual nature; it is 
usually spoken of as the astral form. It 
is this astral body which the witches and 
necromancers of old summoning to their 
presence injured to death by wicked spells, 
or subjected to obedience by strange en« 
chantments, knowing its earthly counter- 
part must suffer from its maladies and 
reflect its inclinations. You follow me." 

" Clearly." 

" The perceptive senses of the interior 
man exceed those of the exterior body. 
When the grossness of the latter does not 
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interfere the inner self perceives danger, 
foresees future events of which it strives 
to warn its counterpart, recognizes at ,a 
glance its enemies even when wearing , 
the semblance of friends, and knowing 
its friends amongst companies of stran- 
gers. This shadow- man is capable of 
being made manifest to others at distances 
from its earthly body during its life and 
after its demise. Mystics know the secret 
of projecting it when and where they 
please, making it visible to natural sight, 
enabling it to converse. At death these 
two bodies are rent asunder, the earthly 
form returns to dust, from which it 
sprung. The astral form, deprived of the 
soul it encased, and by which alone it 
existed, slowly evaporates. The decay 
is gradual, but finally complete. Before 
the astral corpse dissolves, and whilst 
retaining its senses, it clings to its 
earthly partner, or hovers near the spot 
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where, in case of murder or accident, it 
was violently dissevered from its outer 
body. It likewise haunts houses it once 
inhabited, visits friends it loved, or 
enemies it detested, seeks the scenes of 
former enjoyments, and under certain cir- 
cumstances, or in obedience to conjura- 
tions becomes visible to and speaks with 
the living. It is a mere soulless ghastly 
shade endowed with sense, frequently 
seeking passionate pleasures it is no 
longer capable of enjoying through the 
human body, and invariably shrinking 
from an extinction it dreads. In a case 
where it has been prematurely severed 
from its shell by murder, it will rejoice 
at opportunities to gratify its desire for 
vengeance by revealing its assassin's name 
if that be unknown, or of driving him on 
to suicide or to madness. To-night, be- 
fore the first hour of day, shall I, while 

yet its senses are vigorous, summon the 
VOL. III. 40 
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astral corpse of him of whose death you 
are accused, and bid it reveal its mur- 
derer's name." 

Benoni paused. Philip had listened to 
him with breathless interest, and now 
asked, " May I be present when you 
summon this shade ? " 

" If your faith be firm, your will 
strong, your courage unflinching, then 
come with me and behold the exercise 
of a power few possess ; but if you lack 
one of these quahties, better remain 
where you are." 

''I shall go with you," he replied 
determinedly. 

"I leave you now," said the mystic, 
" to prepare for my work. Fast from 
sunset, and pray to Him who rules the 
powers of air and the souls of men that 
I may have strength to perform this deed." 

" Where will the conjuration take 
place ? " 



■sxa^d 
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" On the spot where the murder was 
committed. If the shade be not already 
there, I shall summon it with ease to 
where the dead man's blood soaks the 
earth. When darkness comes I will call 
for you here. Be ready to accompany 
me. May peace reign in your heart. 
Amen." 



40—2 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FROM THE MOUTH OF THE DEAD. 

This weary day wore slowly away, and 
evening closed in sadly. Totally ex- 
hausted by the shock received, and excited 
by the suspense endured, Miriam had 
been obliged to retire early. Silence 
fell upon the house ; without and within 
reigned depression and gloom. Philip 
had deferred consultation with his solici- 
tors until the result became known of 
the terrible ordeal Benoni proposed. 
During the long hours of the afternoon 
and early evening he remained alone in 
the study, thinking over the strange posi- 
tion in which fate had placed him, won- 
dering how this chapter in his life's his- 
tory would end. Impatient of delay, the 
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time which must elapse before Benoni 
arrived seemed intolerably long. He 
could not read because of the ideas 
which came between him and the page ; 
he could not rest, yet shrank from ven- 
turing abroad now his name had become 
a by-word in the world's mouth. 

It was quite dark when he entered 
his wife's bed-room. A shaded lamp 
burned low on a distant table, castiug 
weird, distorted shadows on the walls 
and ceiling. Believing Miriam slept he 
was about to withdraw lest he might dis- 
turb her, when she called him. 

" Have I waked you ? " he asked, ap- 
proaching and bending over her. 

"No, dear." 

The haggard face, white as the pillow 
on which it lay, and large frightened 
eyes unnaturally bright, alarmed him. 

"I fear," he said, "you have not been 
asleep." 
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" No ; but it's well I haven't.'' 

'• Why ? " he asked, seating himseli 
beside her. 

" Because, latterly, my dreams are 
terrible, and lying awake I have time 
to think quietly," she replied gently. 

" But you mustn't worry yourself in 
this way, it can only harm you." 

" On the contrary my thoughts have 
wrought me much good." 

He did not answer ; the silence of the 
semi-darkened chamber with its weird 
shadows awed both. At last she said in 
a low voice : 

" I should like, dear, to tell you some- 
thing. Can you stay with me a little 
while? ' 

*' Certainly," he replied, " I should have 
come to you before had I not believed 
you slept." 

" I wish," she said softly, " I could tell 
you how much I have changed." 
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>' I know you have," lie answered, 
anxious to save her pain which refer- 
ences to the past might bring. 

'*I don't mean I have merely repented 
my great wrong to you, which no act of 
mine can right again, but I feel, nay, I 
know I have altered inwardly in a way I 
can scarce express. It seems that from my 
grief a new soul is born within me, and 
all things are different from what they 
were before. When alone with my 
thoughts the pettiness of my former life, 
its shallow excitements and feverish plea- 
sures come home to me ; my sin grows 
darker, and you more noble." 

" Did we not agree to let the dead past 
bury its dead ? " 

" Aye, but my past will not rest in its 
grave ; its ghost rises before me, sits with 
me through troubled days, hes beside me 
through wakeful nights." 

He wondered to hear her speak in this 
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strain and pondered on her words ; and 
again tliey were silent awhile. Presently, 
as if continuing a train of thought, she 
said: 

"Ah, Philip, I never loved you until 
now. The feeling I bore foi* you in the 
first months of our married life cannot 
be compared with my present affection ; 
for at last I begin to understand you, 
and I fancy if life were left me I might- 
in some poor way atone for the' past.'' 

" How can you speak in this manner ? 
Why, of course, you will live," lie said 
chidingly, " and when this wretched time 
has passed we shall go hence, and in a 
new world beofin a brio^hter life." 

She smiled at the prospect, but gradu- 
ally her pale face grew grave. 

"God* grant it," she said, "but " 

and her voice trembled and was still. 

" What is it ? " he said, bending over her. 

" Lying awake at nights I sometimes 
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fancy death lurks amongst the shadows 
there, waiting for me, ready to take me 
from you, now that I know and value 
your love. But surely, oh surely," she 
cried, her voice rising and her eyes bright- 
ening with hysterical excitement, '' this 
punishment will be spared me. I have 
wept till my heart grew sick, and prayed 
till my voice became faint, for forgiveness, 
'and death must not, shall not part us.'* 
Saying which, she suddenly flung her 
arms round her husband as if she would 
defy the king of terrors himself. 

Philip strove to soothe her. 

'' My darling," he replied, " your nerves 
have been playing you strange tricks be- 
cause you are weak and sad. Presently, 
when you have grown strong, we shall 
laugh at your childish fears, which with 
all our past sorrows and cares we will 
leave behind us for ever." 

Even as he spoke she smiled, and un- 
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winding her arras from his neck lay back 
upon her pillows. Then he pictured to 
her the land of their future home. It 
should certainly be in the vigorous new 
world ; Canada, perhaps, or California 
with its vast tracks of country, or Florida 
with its eternal summer, or one of the 
great cities of the States ; till by degrees 
she seemed to forget her present fears 
in the contemplation of future joys ; and 
gradually her lids closed drowsily. Then 
he said she must have a long sound sleep, 
that she might be able to remain up all 
day to-morrow ; he winced at thought 
of what might happen before dawn. And 
summoning her maid, he left Miriam, who 
followed him to the door with her eyes, 
praying God would bless him and -pardon 
her. 

lie entered the study heavy-hearted and 
weary, to find Benoni awaiting him. 

"Peace be on you," said the mystic. 



) 
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"Has the hour come?" Philip asked 
anxiously. 

"It is at hand," replied Benoni, and 
then asked gravely, " Are you certain 
of your courage ? If not, let me depart 
alone, and I will wrestle with this shade 
in solitude ; but, if you are brave come 
with me, and such sights shall be revealed 
to you as few men have seen." 

" Come what will I shall accompany you." 

" My friend," said the mystic reprovingly, 
" you must not venture on this under- 
taking in a spirit of recklessness, but 
rather with calmness begotten of determi- 
nation. Should fear overtake and master 
you, danger mental and physical, might 
befall you, which I may be unable to 
prevent; but should courage sustain you, 
then will you have gained a step in the 
pathway you desire to tread." 

"I am resolved to go with you," 
Amerton answered. 
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" Then in the name of the All-Merciful, 
follow me.'' 

Philip felt as if he had received the 
.summons of some ghastly visitant, whose 
invitation he was powerless to decline, 
even had he desired to remain; and in 
another moment they had left the house 
and were walking in silence through the 

r 

night. The journey was to be made on 
foot. Philip felt as one moving in a 
troubled dream. A vague depressing 
feeling, which was neither fear of mind 
or body, nor sadness of thought or soul, 
took possession of him. He walked in 
mental darkness, not knowing whither 
his steps might lead; neither despairing 
nor hoping, but burdened by a weight 
impossible to escape. They were soon 
beyond the outskirts of the town. Benoni 
was silent, and Philip had no desire 
by the utterance of a word to break 
the spell which had fallen on him. And 
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as they pressed onward it seemed to 
him he was not merely alone with the 
mystic, but that others whom indeed he 
could neither distinctly hear nor see, 
went with him on his way ; a dark and 
pulseless throng surging forward to. a 
common destination. At times indeed, 
soft sounds, as of footsteps treading on 
dust, fell on his ear ; and anon the feel- 
ing of light and almost intangible sub- 
stances brushing past him made him 
pause ; but only night surrounded him. 
Heedless of time, scarce conscious of 
motion, he followed the tall figure of 
Benoni until they arrived within sight 
of Wimbledon Common, which seemed 
denser and more dreary for the feeble 
chain of yellow lamps bounding its cir- 
cumference. A faint wind soughed across 
the dark space, as though nature sobbed 
aloud. In the midnight sky a waning moon 
had risen, whose faint aerial light touched 
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the summits of the distant Surrey hills, 
leaving their bases drowned in shadows. 
And as Philip entered the common, the 
conviction that he was but one in a 
ghastly speechless train became stronger 
yet. He felt prompted to stretch forward 
his hands in darkness, but withheld his 
inclination, lest his touch might en- 
counter — he knew not what ; he would 
have spoken, but words died unuttered 
on his lips. 

Onwards they went, crossing dark patches 
of heather, past dismal ponds where 
frogs croaked ominously, over the little 
brook that had heard the last words 
Colonel Tarbert spoke, and had witnessed 
the struggle between the murderei and the 
murdered. Beyond its murmur no other 
sound disturbed the solemn silence of 
approaching midnight. Around lay vast 
space ; beneath, the darksome earth ; above, 
the watchful heavens. The scene and hour 
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well befitted the task of calling a dead 
man back to life. Having arrived at 
the spot where Colonel Tarbert had been 
strangled, Benoni paused and waited for 
Amerton to join him. The moonlight 
was sufficient to show them the torn 
trampled and blood-soaked ground where 
the struggle had taken place. The 
mystic looked at his companion. " You 
must cast fear from your heart," he said, 
" but with courage no evil can befall 
you. It is not yet too late to with- 
draw. Do you go, or stay ? " 

"I stay," Philip answered firmly. 

" Now do I begin my work ; it will 
soon be midnight, and by the first hour 
of day we must have done." 

Laying aside his outer robe, he ap- 
peared habited in the white linen garment 
he had worn when Amuni revealed him- 
self to Philip. Then producing a short 
wand, of curious workmanship, he 
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described a circle sixty-three feet in 
circumference, around which he walked 
thrice, repeating incantations the while. 

" Within this space," he said, " it is 
impossible for any living creature save 
you and I to come ; see that you pass 
not without it ; beyond its bounds, nought 
can be seen by mortal sight of what 
may happen inside." 

From this ring he measured seven 
feet, and then made an inner circle, 
uttering low gruesome chants as he 
worked. 

"Pass not beyond this," he said, "but 
stand between the two." 
( Taking some laurel and sandal wood 
he had carried with him, he speedily 
built a pyre in the centre on the spot 
soaked with blood, and having made 
many mystic signs above it, and walked 
around it three times seven, lighted and 
watched it kindle into flames. Then with 
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some of the burning wood he described 
around the fire a third circle, taking 
heed he stepped not within its circum- 
ference. A thin column of smoke slowly 
rose and blended with night; the fire 
kindled, fanned by winds rushing from the 
four corners of the desolate common, a 
column of red light consuming dark- 
ness. 

Around the inner circle Benoni walked, 
with outstretched arms, and voice raised 
in* fervent supplication. Then pausing 
to take from his breast a lock of the 
murdered man's hair, he, uttering con- 
jurations in weird and plaintive tones, 
cast it on the pyre. At first it seemed 
the flames died suddenly out leaving 
darkness triumphant, but soon they rose 
with increased strength and burned with 
lurid hues. Thereon, apparently from 
beneath the earth, at first subdued, but 
momentarily increasing in volume, was 

VOL. III. 41 
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heard a confusion of sounds as of wailing 
infants strangled at birth, and piteous 
cries of suicides, and despairing shouts 
of brave men drowning in their strength, 
and hoarse murmurs of human agony, 
and piercing screams of maniacs. And 
from within the circle billows of smoke 
and flame ascended, in the midst of 
which half-formed and deformed figures, 
more monsters than men, flittingly ap- 
peared and vanished, issuing from fire 
and blending with smoke, loading the 
air with imprecations vile. 

Benoni stood unmoved and with reverent 
mien, his white-robed figure defined against 
the crimson light. In a voice ringing 
above the terrible confusion of noises he 
cried out, " By the measureless atmosphere 
and all that move therein, by the bound- 
less and fathomless seas and all that dwell 
therein, by the earth and all that live 
upon its surface and beneath its crust, 
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by the fire and such beings as exist 
within its flames, by the light of day and 
the silence of night, by the sacred rites 
of Hecate, I conjure and exorcise thee, 
thou distressed shade, as thou hopest for 
rest from pain, for ease from misery, to 
present thyself here and reveal unto me 
the name of thy murderer, and answer 
such questions as I demand." 

He ceased. The winds were quieted, 
the earth was still, an oppressive silence 
as if nature listened and were awed, filled 
all space. Then the mystic spoke again 
in solemn tones: 

" Shade of him murdered on this 
spot, bodiless phantom dwelling in air, 
astral semblance of the dead; I conjure 
and exorcise thee by the power within 
me thou darest not defy, to rise imme- 
diately before me and answer my demands. 
Great will be thy punishment if thou dost 

not obey, for with a sign of my right 

41—2 
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hand shall I compel thee to endure 
agonies unknown to thee." 

Scarce had his words ended when a 
mighty change came over the face of 
night. Earth shook on its axis convulsed 
by fear, the waning moon suddenly sank 
into chaos, torn clouds fled wildly through 
the ominous sky, furious winds shrieked 
like the cries of lost souls hurled to 
fathomless depths, lightning-lit rain de- 
scended from heaven, rustling in its fall 
as if with the black wings of outcast 
angels. Within the inner circle the dark- 
ening atmosphere grew thick with hell's 
most foul and wanton tribe : the blood- 
streaked, leperous and distraught embodi- 
ment of nameless deeds, before which light 
shrank aghast, above which blackness 
gloated ravenously. Troops of scarce-shaped 
creatures of hideous feature and evil por- 
tent — slimily creeping in abject blindness, 
whirling circle-wise in tortured madness 
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— darted and peered blear-eyed and 
menacing through smoke, to hide their 
loathsomeness anon neath flame. Af- 
frighted night became clamorous with 
sounds of imprecations hissed serpent-like 
from venomous tongues, with yells of wild 
despair, and laughter of madmen's glad- 
ness, and words of blasphemous intent 
shrieked from blistering throats. 

But as Benoni prayed with outstretched 
hands, this hellish outburst gradually sub- 
sided. Then the column of smoke rising 
from the blood-soaked ground slowly 
solidified, until it assumed a semblance 
of the form and figure of the murdered 
man. There stood the phantom, a ghastly, 
soulless, inhuman thing, with dull pro- 
truding eyes, swollen features and twitch- 
ing lips, the counterpart of its earthly 
body, a sight to make men mad from 
fear, a visitant to blast the fruitful earth 
with barrenness. As yet it seemed un- 
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conscious of its own existence or sur- 
roundings, but remained motionless and 
dazed, as if awaked from deep sleep, or 
summoned from abysmal depths. Phos- 
phorescent light wrapped it as with a 
mantle ; the atmosphere glowed with con- 
suming heat. And once more was heard 
the mystic's voice uttering a chant that 
rose and fell with even cadence, by virtue 
of which a change came over the astral 
corpse. For suddenly its chest heaved as 
with the breath of life, its limbs moved, 
and reason dawning in its terrible eyes, 
they fastened themselves eagerly upon the 
figure of the mystic. 

"Why," it demanded in a low tone, 
the very mockery of a human voice, 
" why have you summoned me here ? " 

" That I may gain from you knowledge 
I am otherwise powerless to obtain ; that 
you may right one who in life you 
much wronged. Some hours ago your 
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human counterpart was murdered on this 
spot." 

At these words its face quickly changed. 
" Hours ago," it mterrupted, " weeks, 
months, it may be years ago, I was 
strangled by a cowardly villain. Were 
it in my power I would tear his heart 
from his body whilst he lived, and dead, 
I would bury him fathoms deep in hell. 
I haunt him night and day, his dreams are 
madness, his waking delirium ; help me 
to have vengeance is all I ask." 

Its eyes burned with the red agony of 
hate, its lips trembled from fury, it 
scattered blood from its writhing hands. 

" Nay," said Benoni gently, " leave 
vengeance to a higher power ; this passion 
but increases your torture, and will quicken 
your extinction." 

" Give me revenge and leave me to 
my fate," it replied shortly. 

"No knowledsfe of him who murdered 
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you has been yet obtained, but an innocent 
man is charged with the deed." 

" Who is he ? " asked the phantom. 

" A man whom you grievously injured 
— Philip Amerton." 

At mention of the name the terrible shade 
jabbered hideously as if it would have 
laughed. 

" I hate him. I hate him," it said. 

*' Why ? " questioned Benoni. 

" You know well ; because I have done 
him wrong." 

" This is a reason you should now right 
him," replied the mystic. 

" We hate best those who serve us 
and those we injure. He has been twice 
my rival. His wife left me and returned 
to him before I had grown weary of her." 

" Eemember you have for ever done 
with earthly passions." 

" My desires are strong as when I 
Uved." 
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" Then you would have an innocent man 
suffer death for your murder." 

"I would have Amerton hanged," it 
said, and again came the pitiless jabbering 
sounds from fleshless Ups. 

" And have him who took your life 
enjoy that of which he deprived 
you ? " 

" No, curse the villain. I would have 
him taste the torments I have known." 

'* Then tell me his name, I command 

you." 

" You will see me avenged," cried out 
the ghastly shade. 

"His name — waste no more time." 

"It is " it said, but its voice 

faltered and its sentence ended abruptly. 
Benoni looked upwards, and from some 
faint chancre in the skv saw the allotted time 
for the interview between the living' and 
the dead had almost ended. Then direct- 
ing his glance to the astral corpse, he saw 
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with fearful eyes its consciousness had 
beffun to fade. 

Speak," he said ; " a moment more 
and it may be too late. Who is your 
murderer ? " 

The lips of the phantom moved, but 
emitted no sound. Benoni extended his 
arms, and with all his will and strength 
pronounced a conjuration and command, 
then added, "His name, the name of 
him who strangled you. I bid you speak." 

A great struggle passed over the face 
of the shade, a wild look as if it were fear- 
ful of losing revenge gleamed in its horrible 
eyes, with one strong endeavour con- 
sciousness was recovered, and it gasped 
out the name, "Jacob Glender." 

" This is the truth you speak ? " asked 
Benoni. 

"Assuredly. It is the name by which 
he was known to men ; formerly he was 
called the Eev. Amos Berkeley." 
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" Where is he to be found ? " 
" Even now is he close at hand. I 
lure him to this spot that his torture 
may be the greater ; he cannot escape me." 
"Why did he murder you?" 

r 

" Because I had taken from him the 
woman he called his wife. Set the hounds 
of justice on his track. I shall help them 
to run him down. Is th^re more you 
would say to me; if so, speak at once, 
or I shall fade from your sight and Ipse 
all power of speech." 

" No more. What you have said suffices 
for my purpose. Withdraw in peace and 
depart unto your proper place without 
injury to any man; and peace be con- 
tinued between you and me. Silence and 
farewell." 

In the stillness following this speech 
came a wailing sound, " Farewell." A 
whirlwind of desperate voices rose in the 
air, then suddenly ceased, leaving night 
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affrighted by their shriek. The shade of 
the murdered man faded to a column of 
grey smoke rising from the pyre ; the low 
red light of the firewood died suddenly 
out. Then did Benoni destroy all traces 
of the circles he had made. And as he 
and Amerton left the common, across 
which frighted winds swept sobbing in 
their flight, the first hour of a new day 
rang out from the belfry of a distant 
church. 



GHAPTEE IX. 



HOLDING COUNSEL. 



On the second evening following the night 
of Colonel Tarbert's murder, Uhc called 
by appointment on Gal Alex. She was 
alone in the drawing-room, seated in a deep 
arm-chair, well removed from the faint 
light of crimson-shaded lamps. Apparently 
she awaited him. When he entered she 
rose to greet him, and Ulic saw her face 
was paler than its wont, and became 
conscious of a suppressed nervousness in 
her voice and manner. This gradually 
imparting itself to him, he became ill- 
a L-ease . 

"Have you seen Mrs. Amerton to- 
day?" he asked, anxious to plunge at 
once into a subject of interest to both. 
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"Yes," she replied; "I was with her 
the whole afternoon. This murder and 
accusation are terrible blows to her ; they 
revive the past, and she reproaches herself 
as the cause of the crime, and its con- 
sequences. I have never seen a woman 
more miserable." 

Ulic moved uneasily. " I called on 
Philip to-day, but he was not at home," 
he remarked. 

" Nor have I seen him ; but I fancy 
the arrest affects him much less than it 
does his wife. Those who stand help- 
lessly by, looking on the stricken they 
love, suffer most." 

" If their natures are sensitive," he added. 

"In her nervous condition suspense 
will kill her." 

Ulic started. 

"Because in her remorse for the past," 
continued Gal Alex, " she exaggerates the 
danger threatening Philip, and by way of 
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adding to her torture is secretly convinced 
he must suffer for this crime." 

" Good heavens." The room with its 
semi-light became almost unendurable to 
Ulic ; the speaker's white face, earnest 
eyes and serious voice impressed him 
painfully. "If you and I," he said, 
" who are merely his friends, believe him 
innocent, surely his wife must be con- 
vinced of it likewise." 

" So she is implicitly ; but she hasn't 
a suspicion of the murderer, which one 
of us has." 

Ulic gazed at her in astonishment, and 
waited to let her proceed, but she did 
not seem inclined to continue. 

" Then you know " he said. 

"Nothing, but I suspect much," she 
replied. 

"But how did you become acquainted 
with the fact I held a clue to the mur- 
derer ? " 
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She leaned forward eagerly ; her eyes 
dilating with surprise searched his face, 
and with a voice tremulous from suppressed 
emotion, asked, " What is this you say ? " 

" You know I suspect " and he 

paused. 

" No, indeed. I believed the surmises 
rested only with myself, and I dared not 
speak lest my words might bring him " 

"Jacob Glender." 

"Yes, to his death. I have been torn 
by suspense when alone, and with remorse 
for my silence when I see Miriam suffer ; 
and yet," she continued excitedly, "the 
man I beheve to have murdered Colonel 
Tarbert is my husband; in the eyes of 
God and the world he is my husband, 
and I cannot denounce him. I know not 
how to act, but come what will the 
innocent must not suffer for the guilty. 
Since the news of the murder reached 
me I have not been able to think or 
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sleep. After all I am but a helpless 



woman." 



" But not friendless," said Ulic in a 
voice which touched her. 

She stretched out her hand to him in 
response. "Thank heaven for that," she 
exclaimed. " And therefore I have sent 
for you, dear friend, that you may advise 



me. 



"What you have mentioned of your 
suspicions fills me with surprise," said 
Ulic, " for I have reason to believe Jacob 
Glender the murderer ; but until now no 
word of my thoughts has crossed my lips 
— because " 

He left his sentence unfinished, but she 

understood what he would say. The 

knowledge that he had been the means 

of handing over to justice and death the 

one man who obstructed his path to 

happiness, must not shadow his future. 

He felt certain the woman he loved 
VOL. III. 42 
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would never accept the hand of him who 
gave her husband to the executioner. 
It was a terrible thought for XJlic. He 
had waited for her patiently, would wait 
to the end hopefully, but fate threatened 
to deprive him of the bliss he sought. He 
was resolved, no matter how he might suffer 
in the present and future, to speak and save 
Philip if danger really threatened him. 
But justice might without his help find 
a clue to Glender some day, meanwhile 
he would remain silent. Presently his 
thoughts coming round to the words Gal 
Alex had spoken, he said, "You haven't 
told me how you came to think Jacob 
Glender had committed this murder." 

"No. Two nights ago I sat in the 
study correcting proofs, the hour was 
late. Suddenly I heard a violent ring at 
the street door beU, and immediately after 
a servant told me a man wished to see 
me on urgent business. I at once knew 
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who it was, and it flashed on me this 
visit must be the outcome of pressing 
necessity or he wouldn't forfeit my annuity 
by breaking the terms of our agreement. 
I also remembered I was in his power ; 
one sentence from him to the servants 
and my secret was the world's property. 
Therefore I resolved to see him." 

"You were brave." 

" Prepared as I was for him, his appear- 
ance startled me. His face was deadly 
white; in his eyes lurked the expression 
of a wild beast at bay. At first I be- 
lieved him drunk, but his collected manner 
quickly convinced me of my error, and I 
soon saw I had nothing to fear from him. 
He said he knew he had wronged me, 
that I had behaved better than he 
deserved. ' Do me but one more good turn,' 
he said, * and I swear you shall never see 
me again. It may be I haven't long to live, 

but long or short, you will be' troubled 

42—2 
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by me no more. I am going to leave 
this country; give me what money you 
can to-night.' I saw it was no time to 
hesitate ; I suspected some dire event had 
happened in his life, I dared not think 
what. I told him I had but ten pounds 
with me. * Give it me,' he said savagely. 
I unlocked a drawer and laid ten sovereigns 
on the desk. As he eagerly stretched 
forward his right hand to grasp them, I 
saw it was smeared with blood. He 
noticed it at the same time and quickly 
pulled it back, then his eyes fixed them- 
selves on mine, and for a second, that 
seemed an eternity, I felt my life stood 
in danger He put forward his left hand 
and grasped the gold. * No matter what 
you hear keep silent,' he said. * Speak of 
what you have seen to-night and my 
blood be on your head,' and turning away 
with the air of one hunted by deadly fear, 
he left the house. I was filled with a sense 
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of approaching terror. Next day when 
I heard of Colonel Tarbert's death I 
felt Jacob Glender was his murderer. I 
cannot tell you what torture I have since 
suffered ; now praying for his arrest that 
the task of revealing my suspicions might 
be removed from me, and Philip's inno- 
cence be established ; again asking forgive- 
ness because my desires seemed guilty. 
Then comes my great dread, that if captured 
the whole story of his wretched life and 
mine will become subjects of vulgar 
curiosity and pitiless gossip to thousands. 
I am miserable — miserable," she cried 
out. 

It tortured Ulic to see her suffer, and 
feel unable to relieve her. "What you 
tell me strongly confirms my opinion as 
to Glender's guilt," he said, "of which 
you will remember neither of us has proof. 
Once when I called on the colonel, Glender 
came to his rooms, and I immediately 
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recognized him as the same man who had 
obtained an interview with you whilst I 
remained in the garden. I then learned he 
was well known to Bob, and I had reason 
to believe they were concerned in a recent 
forgery ; some difference probably arose 
between them, which ended in this murder. 
I should at once have mentioned my sus- 
picions to the police, but " 

" But that he is my husband," she added 
bitterly. 

" What is to be done ? " Ulic asked. 

"Ah, dear friend, that is a question I 
have asked myself again and again without 
being able to answer." 

"A woman sees further than a man in 
trouble, doubt, or danger." 

"But a man's common-sense judges 
best." 

"Had we not better wait and see if, 
without your aid or mine, justice will 
not charge Glender with the murder ? " 
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"And meanwhile leave suspicion to 
fasten on Philip, and suspense to kill his 
wife." 

" But really we have no proof Jacob 
Glender is guilty of this deed." 

"Yet in our hearts each is convinced 
he did, and because of our certainty we 
refuse to speak. No, look at it in what 
light we will, there remains but one thing 
for us to do." 

"And that?" 

" Our duty. It must be done, though," 
she added sadly, " it forfeits our chance 
of happiness. Mention your suspicions to 
the police, saying no word of what I 
have told you." 

"I cannot do this, because I feel you 
would never wed the man who denounced 
your husband to the law." 

" We must think only of our duty," she 
replied after a pause. " I feel every hour 
of silence increases our guilt. With one 
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word you might bring hope to a suspected 
man, peace to a suffering woman." 

"I cannot. Not till Philip stands in 
actual danger shall I speak." 

" It may then be too late to save him. 
Glender may have escaped, and all evi- 
dence of his guilt have disappeared. Good 
heavens, what do I say?" 

" But fate may bring him to his deserts 
without our aid." 

She thought a moment, and then said 
quickly and with reUef, " Let us consult 
Benoni ; he will keep our secret and advise 
us how to act." 

"I had not thought of him before," 
replied Ulic, grasping at this outlet from 
his present difficulty. "I shall seek and 
bring him here, to-night, if it be not too 
late." 

" Come with him at any hour. I shall 
await him impatiently." 

Ulic rose, full of a new determination. 
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but before he crossed the room a servant 
opened the door and announced the 
mystic. Gal Alex eagerly went forward 
to welcome his arrival at this most oppor- 
tune moment. Calm, dignified and grave, 
he crossed his hands upon his breast and 
bowed in salutation. 

" I am more glad than usual to see you," 
she said, when he had seated himself near 
her. " Indeed, Mr. Tarbert was about to 
seek you." 

" Yes," he replied, as if already aware 
of the fact. 

"For we have that to tell you which 
perplexes us greatly, and we know not 
how to act. You will advise us ? " 

"You would speak to me," answered 
Benoni, " of the man known as Jacob 
Glender ? " 

His hearers started. 

" Yes," she replied, fixing her eyes upon 
him. 
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"You need take no further trouble 
concerning him." 

" He has been arrested ? " 

" He is dead." 

" Dead," they echoed, and the sanxe 
question flashed on both — would his death 
prevent his crime being proved? Then 
came a second thought. Gal Alex was free. 
This idea for a moment bereft them of all 
feeling but that of happy relief. Presently 
Dlic asked, " Is it known ? " 

"That he strangled Colonel Tarbert? 
Yes. This morning information of his 
being the murderer was given to the 
police ; by the afternoon they had traced 
him to Wimbledon Common. Having rea- 
son to believe he would visit the scene of 
his crime they lay in ambush waiting for 
him. Towards evening he arrived at the 
spot, they rushed forward to arrest him ; 
he fled, they pursued ; as they approached 
him he drew out a revolver and shot him- 
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self through the chest. The wound did 
not prove immediately fatal. He lived one 
hour, and in his last moments confessed he 
had murdered Colonel Tarbert. His dying 
deposition has been taken." 

"He is dead," said Ulic, wishing to 
assure himself of news that would alter 
his whole Ufe. 

" He is dead," repeated Benoni solemnly. 
" Having sought Philip and assured him 
suspicion was no longer directed towards 
him, I came here, that my words might 
bring relief and gladness to your hearts." 

"Always a faithful friend," said Gal 
Alex, gratefully. 

A weight which had burdened her years 
had suddenly fallen from her. The man 
who had blighted her young life, filled 
her with sorrow, made her acquainted 
with shame, was dead. From him she 
could suffer no further wrong. In her 
darkest moment the crown of her happi- 
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ness had come. She was free to wed the 
man who loved her — whom she loved 
beyond all men, above all things. The 
tragedy of her existence had ended. A 
sense of peace and thankfulness filled her 
breast 

" You know," said Benoni to her, " I 
would serve you." 

" I remember you once told me so, and 
added if I were in doubt or danger I was 
to send for you. I was about to obev 
when you entered. Likemse do I recall 
your words, which I have often read with 
doubt and despair: 'The day shall be 
when love will reign in your heart as a 
moon in heaven calming a troubled sea/ " 

"It is even now at hand," said the 
mystic. " My children, may happiness 
crown your lives, may peace for ever 
dwell in your souls." 

m 

And rising up he departed from them. 



CHAPTEE X. 



FAREWELL. 



With . sudden relief from suspense, 
Miriam's strength gave way, and a violent 
fever prostrated her for weeks. Little 
hope for her recovery was entertained 
by those surrounding her, but eventually 
she rallied and returned from the gates 
of death. Her progress towards complete 
health was slow. Summer came and went, 
and she still remaiaed a wreck of her 
former self. All through winter she was 
unable to leave the house. 

When spring returned, she said, her 
strength would certainly be restored, and 
she cheerfully dwelt on the drives she would 
take, the dresses she would wear, the 
few remaining friends she would visit. 
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It must surely be a pleasant time ; the 
beginning of a new existence. But, 
meanwhile, all through the dark and 
dreary months of winter, she sat hour 
after hour all day in a great arm-chair 
drawn close by the fire. Here Philip, 
sitting at her feet, her hand upon his 
head or shoulder, read to her untiringly, 
spoke to her with feigned cheerfulness, 
painted all that would be in their future 
lives. Here she had received the doctor's 
visits, dreamt dark dreams of the past, 
thought much of the future, when hope 
and fear like angels of light and darkness 
attended her by turns. Those who 
watched her pale, pinched face and 
lustrous eyes did not doubt her days 
were numbered. She had been summoned 
hence, and with lingering footsteps and 
reluctant will obeyed a mandate none 
dared slight. 

Spring, joyous and newborn, triumphing 
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over bleakness and death, came, and found 
her unwilUng to leave her bed ; she rested 
better there, she explained, and was 
warmer. She must postpone her drives 
until summer, a few weeks longer at most. 
Never complaining, though occasionally 
racked with pain, she obeyed the doctor's 
orders in all things, mechanically, silently, 
hopelessly, for it gradually dawned upon 
her she was dying — slowly dying. And 
through the dark cypress foliage of fears 
she looked on the pale kingdom of death. 
Throughout the slow days and weary 
nights, when the dread shadow seemed 
never absent from her side, what visions 
of the past and thoughts of the future 
rose in her mind. All things appeared 
to her in a clearer and newer light than 
she had beheld them before. It seemed 
but yesterday she had enjoyed the simple 
pleasures of her girlhood; the faces of 
school friends, long forgotten until now, 
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rose in her memory, sometimes their 
voices rang in her ears. Then came the 
days in which she had first met Philip, 
felt awed at his grave manner, interested 
in his life, questioned her heart regarding 
him. She thought she had loved him then, 
but judging from the present standard 
of her affection knew now her feelings 
were but the outcome of fancy. How 
happy had she been during the first brief 
months of their married life, before a 
change came and parted them. KecoUec- 
tions followed of the feverish hour of 
temptation and flight, succeeded by awaken- 
ing and remorse, parting from him she 
came to loathe, reconciliation to him she 
had wronged. 

If she had a chance of beginning life 
over again, how differently would she 
act. Nay, if she might only start from 
the present standpoint' in her journey, how 
hard she would strive to become worthy 
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of Philip, to make atonement for her 
desertion by her affection, but fate had 
decreed this must not be. Surely her sin 
had been speedily punished ; she could but 
bow her head and submit. 

She had never understood her husband, 
never appreciated his love, or fathomed 
his feelings until now — when they were 
about to part. That her perceptions came 
too late filled her with pain. Here 
again was the bitter mockery of fate 
laughing discordantly through every 
phase of life. Had she felt towards him 
in the past as she did in the present, 
what sorrow, shame and remorse had 
been spared her. Why had the light 
revealing him clearly to her eyes come 
so tardily? 

During these days of pain, when her 

spirit gradually released itself from her 

body, her husband's presence formed 

her fullest happiness. She counted the 
VOL. III. 43 
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moments of his absence, listened for sounds 
of his footsteps, and welcomed him with 
brightening eyes. But oftentimes whilst 
he was beside her came the cruel thought 
that in a little while she, having passed 
from his Hfe, would be forgotten. One 
day not far distant, but alas terribly 
near, she would be taken away and laid 
amongst a pale silent company, and he 
would return without her to the home 
which should know her no more. Whilst 
all things went on as before for him, she, 
a loathsome object hidden away from the 
shrinking sight of men, would slowly 
crumble into dust. For weeks and months 
after her departure he would doubtless feel 
a void in his life, but time healing this 
would rob her of his love ; and through 
coming years, though he might remember 
her now and then, her absence would 
cause him no bitter pang. The spring 
of next year would look — it may be — 
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as bright to his eyes as this, though she 

should not be with him. 

Brooding over these thoughts, she was 

filled with misery ; not that she blamed him, 

only she rebelled against forge tfulness of 

the absent, a law of nature the living 

hold merciful. No life, she knew, could 

bear long continuance of passionate grief ; 

the memory of the brightest, most loving, 

the noblest and best, gradually fades from 

the recollections of those whose hearts 

have been well-nigh broken during dark 

days and bitter hours immediately 

following final separation. The widowed 

wife who believes the world can never be 

the same to her, with the passage of time 

feels fresh interests spring into existence ; 

the bereaved widower seeks consolation 

in a new afiection ; the orphan forms ties 

closer than those which bound him to 

father or mother. It is always the same. 

Let the footprints be ever so deeply 

43—2 
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marked in the sands of life, presently 
a wave of time sweeps in and they are 
not. Were the* dead to return, what 
changes would they find ; old places filled, 
strangers more cherished than they, the 
past forgotten in the present. Better, far 
tetter they never come back. 0, dark- 
ness and desolation ; 0, misery and pain, 
but this is cruel. 

Now, whilst her heart beat and blood 
still ran in her veins, her nature rose 
rebellion sly against this fate, and she 
wrould have risked her future chance of 
happiness could she but insure Philip's 
lasting recollection of herself; but 
experience of humanity assured her this 
might not be.j 

Hours there were, when the world 
being bright with sunshine and the sky 
tinfretted by cloud, faint hopes of 
recovery mocked the darkness of her 
fears. Still in the morning of life, she 
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shrank from the night of death. To 
descend day by day, inch by inch into 
the grave, whilst the world was fair 
and glad, filled her with horror and self- 
compassion. She had sorrowed deep for 
her sin ; perhaps mercy would be shown 
her in the eleventh hour. She was yet 
young ; the future promised much happi- 
ness ; her death would cause Philip pain ; 
maybe for these reasons a few more 
years would be meted out to her. 

Such thoughts fretted her one day 
early in May. She had been more than 
usually sleepless the previous night, and 
nervously restless through the morning 
hours. Philip, watching beside her, hap- 
pily unconscious of the struggle tearing at 
her heart-strings, saw her lids close, and 
in a little while, believing she slept, softly 
rose to depart. She instantly opened her 
eyes, filled with tears, and he 3at down 
by her airain in silence. 
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" The day looks bright and warm," she 
said feebly, "but I am cold, aye, cold as 
the grave in which I shall soon be laid. 
I feel as if I were already turning to clay." 

He could not answer her, dared not 
look at her ; but taking one of her pale 
thin hands, clasped it to his breast as if 
he would impart his vitality to her. 
They could hear the pulse of life beating 
in the High Street close by ; the ceaseless 
roll of traffic, cries of flower vendors and 
newsboys, loud voices of passing crowds. 
The whole world seemed glad. Sunshine 
came in broad beams through the win- 
dows of this room of death, falling on 
the carpet and touching the bed, as if 
it would mercifully brighten the home 
of one who could eujoy its pleasant light 
no more. 

" It is now spring," she said, " my 
favourite season, when earth is born 
again, and yet I must die." 
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" My darling," he replied, struggling 
hard to steady his voice, "there is still 
hope. Now that sunshine and warm days 
have returned you may grow stronger, 
and in the autumn we shall go abroad, 
away from a cold English winter, and 
remain there until you are well." 

She looked at him questioningly, won- 
dering if he said this merely to cheer 
her, or if he really deceived himself. 

" The sunshine," she said sadly, " like 
all good things, has come too late for me." 

He only pressed her hand. No pain 
he had ever endured equalled that he 
now experienced. Instantly she felt the 
suffering her words had caused. 

" Forgive me, Philip," she pleaded. " I 
am selfish and cruel to say this to you ; 
but oh, my love, it is terribly hard to 
part from you ; the thought tears out 
my heart." 

She stretched her worn hands to 
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him, and he, sitting by her pillow, took 
her in his arms. She nestled her head 
upon his breast. After some moments' 
silence, during which heaven only knows 
what dark and troubled thoughts flitted 
across lier mind, she spoke again in so 
low a tone he could scarce catch her 
words. 

" It is best," she said, her poor pale 
lips trembling, a world of despairing sad- 
ness in her tones ; " it is best after all 
I should die. I have told myself this so 
often, I have almost come to believe it 
now. My life went wrong, some evil 
fate crossed it, but it may be righted 
elsewhere, God knows." 

" Dear heart," he said gravely, " even 
if we are parted, think how little you 
lose, how valueless is life. You place 
your hopes of happiness in it now be- 
cause its speedy termination seems pos- 
sible ; but if a long range of years were 
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guaranteed you, how little would you es- 
teem their possession. Are we not as child- 
ren who cry bitterly when toys are taken 
from them, which, left in their hands, 
would speedily be broken and cast heed- 
lessly away? What pleasures or profits 
worth having does existence hold for 
any of us ; affections which weary with 
time, honours that bring no balm to 
craving hearts, friends who disappoint, 
expectations that prove fruitless, realizations 
that deceive. These are the garlands 
crowning life's bitter struggle. What are 
we but phantoms, melting into shadows 
at night, from which we merged at morn, 
leaving no trace behind. Could you and 
I change places, I would gladly welcome 
the peace of death." 

His words brought her little consola- 
tion. 

" I am not a philosopher who reasons," 
she answered, " but a woman who loves, 
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aiid-*^and — ^we must part." Her . heart 
overflowed with feelings she was power- 
less to express. Would he in the future 
know the depth and strength of her affec- 
tion ; would he ever realize how fully 
he absorbed her life? If she could but 
make him understand. 

" Oh, Philip," she broke out with a 
vigour and earnestness that surprised him, 
" I could die happy if I thought you 
would remember me always, never forget 
me. 

"My darling," he answered, striving to 
be calm, " 5^ou will be with me ever. 
Even if death robs me of you, I know 
the grave cannot imprison a soul. Drop- 
ping the body as a cast garment, the 
spirit enjoys a freedom never known be- 
fore. You will be with me always. Do 
you believe this ? " he asked. 

" Being with you," she answered slowly, 
"would be heaven to me." 
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"Then we shall know no separa- 
tion." 

She looked at him with a world of 
love and gratitude, as if she would im- 
press herself for ever on his mind. 
Neither spoke. So great a love could 
not bear the poor expression of words ; 
they understood each other in all. But 
even as their eyes met, hers changed, a 
frightened, fixed stare rested in them. Her 
foot was on the threshold of the portal 
all must pass ; the vision of a world, 
concerning which none who has seen 
may speak flashed upon her sight. She 
muttered some words he could not catch. 
Startled and fearful, he placed his ear 
near her lips, only to hear what filled 
him with new dread. Pressing his arms 
closely round her, as if he would 
imprison life, he called aloud for help, 
but before the sound of his voice had 
ceased she lay dead upon his breast. 
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For her time had ceased, eternity had 
begun. 

He laid her back upon the pillows, 
reverently knelt beside her, and burying 
his head, gave vent to suppressed feelings. 
And as the deep is roused by storms, so 
was his heart rent by grief. How long 
he remained here he never knew. As 
in a dream, he was conscious the door 
opened and Benoni entered. The mystic 
advanced and placed one hand upon 
Philip's shoulder, but he neither moved 
nor spoke. 

" My friend," said Benoni, " with this 
fair life your sorrows end. Your trials 
have been great, but your victory is 
incomplete. The human element in 
your nature overcame the spiritual, and 
in this incarnation you can never possess 
the powers you desired to enjoy." 

Still Philip remained silent and motion- 
less. 
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" But," continued Benoni, " as justice 
is the first principle of all divine laws, 
the gifts you have merited will be given 
you freely. Length of days, the affection 
of many friends, fame that will echo 
through the new world and the old; such 
wealth as you desire shall be yours. The 
inner sight you possess will be increased 
fourfold, so that it will pierce all out- 
ward seeming, read men's minds as an 
open page, scan the future relating to 
your ways. Peace will dwell in your heart. 
It may be whilst in the flesh you and I 
will never meet again ; but when counsel 
is necessary mine shall be yours ; and in 
the silent hours of dusk and grey of dawn, 
when the world without is hushed and 
your heart seeks rest, I shall be with you 
visible to sight. Dear friend, farewell." 

Philip, still kneeling with bowed head 
by the bed of death, listened dreamily to 
the mystic's words. When they had ceased 
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he said, " Give me back this life I have 
lost, the one object on earth I love, and 
withhold the boons you promise." 

No reply fell on his ears. When he 
rose up he was alone with the dead. 



THE END. 
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